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This is a big country and to furnish 
nation-wide telephone service, the Bell 
System has had to be big for a long 
time. But in the last few years it hasn’t 
been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all records 
and added more than 6,000,000 new tele- 
phones in the past two years, there are 
still about a million orders for service 
that we haven’t been able to fill because 
of lack of equipment, switchboards, 
cable and buildings. Many more Long 
Distance circuits also are needed. 


It will take time and a lot of money 
to make the Bell System big enough for 
the nation’s needs but we’re on our way 
—in a big way—to giving you more and 
better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Opposing Spokesmen Have Final Word on Olympic Controversy 


Sir: Richard L. Neuberger, who 
we recognize as a vigorous supporter 
of the Olympic National Park, has, 
in my opinion, omitted certain con- 
siderations from his article, “The 
Olympics—Cockpit of Controversy,” 
(December issue). These I would like 
to present. 

On the Olympic Peninsula history 
is repeating itself. In the early days 
when forests were used up, the lum- 
ber industry moved westward to new 
virgin stands. Ghost towns stood in 
its wake. Today the mills of the 
Olympic country are between the 
devil and the deep blue sea — the 
devil being wasteful logging and re- 
sultant ruined forest land. With its 
back to the sea industry can no longer 
move westward. 

The crying need is for industry to 
restore the peninsula’s ruined lands, 
and conserve forests in present and 
future operations. It should be stated 
here that forest conservation in the 
Pacific Northwest does not mean se- 
lective logging. In the Olympic 
country clear cutting in blocks is the 
rule. Therefore, logging and preser- 
vation of forest beauty and recreation 
cannot go hand in hand on the same 
piece of land, as the industry would 
have us believe, if the Olympic Park 
forests are made available for cutting. 


What can we expect if the park 
boundaries are changed and the vir- 
gin timber made available to indus- 
try? Exactly this: four more years 
of big-scale logging by the local 
mills; four more years of postponing 
the rehabilitation of cutover lands, 
and a flash of wealth to operators. 

What can we expect if the forest 
remains in the national park? An 
adjustment of the mills to the avail- 
able resource, however distasteful 
such adjustment may be to the oper- 
ators; a beginning (if the industry 
accepts its duty to itself, the local 
communities and the nation) of 
forest restoration; and a growing 
tourist industry. 

To what extent the tourist industry 
will grow will depend a great deal 
upon whether the rain forest re- 
mains intact, for this forest is the 
one outstanding feature, the crown- 
ing glory, that makes the national 
park different from all others. Some 
say that the peaks and alpine 
meadows are sufficient for the park. 
To say that is to miss the purpose 
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of the park system. Each park is 
established to protect an outstand- 
ing feature, the finest of its kind in 
the country. Peaks and alpine 
meadows are now protected in sev- 
eral national parks and monuments 
but nowhere else is there a forest like 
this. Just as Grand Canyon National 
Park has the most spectacular exam- 
ple of erosion by water, so the Olym- 
pic Park has its rain forest. 

Just what is this rain forest, and 
whv is there such widespread interest 
on the part of so many to protect it? 
Like other great works of nature, 
words and pictures fail to convey its 
true character. One must see it to 
realize its wonder and beauty. | 
have seen it, walked through it, 
photographed it. It is a magnificent 
spectacle. Some parts are cushioned 
with golden moss far up the trunks 
of the giant conifers, while ferns cov- 
er the ground and rotting trunks and 
spread lacy sprays of pendent fronds 
on limbs far overhead. 

If the loggers were to get only the 
outer fringe of the forest, all would 
be lost. The moss forest, farther in, 
would be subjected to drying winds 
that would cause a complete upset 
of the floral balance. 

Another feature of the park is its 
herd of rare Roosevelt elk. If this 
is to be preserved, they must have 
the lower slopes and valleys now de- 
manded by the loggers. These val- 
leys are the elks’ winter range. 

‘As to the strength of the preserva- 
tionists, Mr. Neuberger named but 
one organization, the Wilderness So- 
ciety. There are many national and 
local groups opposed to any reduc- 
tion of the present park area. Among 
them are the Sierra Club, American 
Alpine Club, Izaak Walton League, 
National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, National Parks Association, 
American Nature Asssociation and the 
Emergency Conservation Committee. 
These organizations represent the na- 
tion’s best thinking on what is suited 
for inclusion in a national park. A 
year ago the preservationists proved 
their strength in the struggle to hold 
California’s San Gorgonio primitive 
area intact. 

It is clear that, owing to a dimin- 
ishing resource, the Olympic logging 
industry is feeling the pinch, and this 
in turn affects communities made up 
largely of people employed by the 


industry. If concern had been felt 
decades ago when, for the same rea- 
son, communities were being wiped 
out farther east, we might still have 
an abundance of merchantable tim- 
ber on formerly forested lands. The 
nation, as a whole, is perhaps not 
greatly worried about the Olympic 
mills. What is beginning to trouble 
the nation is the increasing scarcity 
of timber everywhere. For wasteful 
cutting in the past we are paying a 
penalty, not alone in insufficient for- 
est products but in vanished wildlife 
habitat and in ruined watersheds. In 
the national economy the trees of the 
Olympic rain forest, as merchantable 
timber, amount to little. As a gem 
of nature’s handiwork they are price- 
less and irreplaceable. Yet, the local 
lumber industry would impose upon 
us the added penalty of sacrificing 
this forest to their wasteful logging. 

Olympic National Park is not yet 
well known. This is because state 
travel agencies, railroads and _ bus 
lines serving the area, and chambers 
of commerce have featured it little, 
if at all, in their advertising. It is 
just possible that the local people do 
not yet realize the greatness of the 
tourist attraction at their very door. 
When the park receives publicity 
comparable to that of other national 
parks, money should pour into the 
communities and the park should be 
a permanent source of income—but 
to a much lesser degree if it loses its 
rain forest. 

Are the Olympic Peninsula com- 
munities suffering from want of a 
means of livelihood? I believe these 
people are as enterprising as Amer- 
icans everywhere. The loggers por- 
tray them as the helpless victims of 
circumstance, but it is the loggers 
themselves who are victims of their 
own failure to look to the future. 

To remove the rain forest from 
the park will not only upset the 
biotic unity of the reservation, but 
will set a dangerous precedent. If 
the forest were made available for 
logging, why should we suppose log- 
gers near other parks would not seek 
similar concessions. If we give in 
to the Olympic loggers, could we hold 
out against similar demands _ else- 
where? The Olympic threat carries 
the germ of widespread disintegra 
tion of the national park system. 

To speak of “locking up” the rain 
forest, keeping it from the lumber 
industry, makes as much sense as to 
speak of “locking up” examples of 
rare stones or minerals in museums. 
These, if released and processed for 
commerce, might make fortunes for 
a few but no one would think of 
making such a sacrifice. To speak of 
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advanced design of KELLOGG system gives you 


Mobile Radio-Telephone 
at its finest 





Efficient, economical, trouble-free 
operation to meet your every need 
I 9g 
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You're probably aware of the many advantages that your 
own mobile radio-telephone system can provide: Speeded 
up communications, increased efficiency throughout your 
operations, better service to your customers. 

Now two great names in the field of communications, 
Philco and Kellogg, are cooperating to bring you the ben- 
efits of this modern communication method at its most 
advanced stage. 

Amazing compactness, new standards of operating effi- 
ciency, design and construction that assure trouble-free 
operation suggest that you investigate Kellogg Mobile 
Radio-Telephone before you invest in equipment. Check 
the many advantages listed below. Write for full informa- 
tion on how Kellogg Mobile Radio-Telephone can serve 
you in your line of business or industry. 


Control unit in vehicle is easily 
accessible and highly compact. 





Check These Advanced Features: 


@ The Kellogg Mobile Radio-Telephone Equip- 
ment conforms to both the present and 
proposed requirements of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Radio 
Manufacturers Association. 


“Private Line'’ service over a party line 
system—no listening in by any other mo- 
bile station. 


® Advanced circuit design and components 


assure interference-free communication be- 
cause of superior rejection of unwanted 
signals in adjacent channels. 


WRITE FOR FULL 


© Uniform volume level regardless of strength 
of incoming signal. 
Positive modulation 
distortion. 


control, preventing 
Unexcelled performance over wide ranges 
of temperature and humidity. 

Drawer type, plug-in chassis permitting 
quick, easy maintenance service to sub- 
scribers. 

Very low stand-by drain from power source. 
Easily adaptable to various power sources. 
Rugged shock-proof mounting assures long, 
trouble-free life of the equipment. 


INFORMATION TODAY 


Mobile transmitter and receiver 
require minimum space in vehicle. 





Distributed Nationally by 


KELLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
6650 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 


fas 220713" 


Drawer-type, plug in chassis makes 
maintenance easy and fast 














AN 
IMMEDIATE 
HIT! 


“AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE JOB” 


MANAGING 
SMALL 
WOODLANDS 


BY 
A. KoroLeFF 
with the collaboration of 
J. A. Firzwater 


Here is a practical, simply 
written handbook for the 
profitable use of forest land. 
If you own, manage, or plan 
to acquire forest property you 
should have a copy of MAN- 
AGING SMALL WOOD- 
LANDS — the guidebook to 


woodland improvement and 
harvesting. Learn how to 
make your woodland pay cash 


dividends. 


A. Koroleff, Director of 
Woodlands Research, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, and J. A. Fitz- 
water, formerly chief of the 
division of state forestry, U.S. 
Forest Service, have spent 
many years in woodland man- 
agement work. They are 
recognized authorities in this 


field. 
PRICE $1.00 


1 to 24 copies 
25 to 49 copies 
50 to 99 copies 

100 copies 


$1.00 ea. 
80 ea. 
75 ea. 
.67 ea. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








“overripe” trees in this forest makes 
as much sense as to say that Inde- 
pendence Hall is outmoded and 
should be torn down to make room 
for a modern office building. 

The Olympic rain forest is the only 
forest of its kind on the continent, 
perhaps in the world. Its unsur- 
passed beauty constitutes a source of 
spiritual uplift for all who see it. As 
one of the most superb exhibits of 
nature, it deserves the attention of 
every intelligent person to see that 
it remains intact; to see, too, that if 
protection by the National Park 
Service is difficult, due to present lo- 
cation of boundary lines, these lines 
be moved outward—not withdrawn— 
wherever necessary to simplify ad- 
ministration. — Devereux Butcher, 
executive secretary, National Parks 
Association. 


Sir: The writers, who represented 
the communities of the Olympic 
Peninsula at the September 16-17 
hearings before the subcommittee on 
Public Lands at Lake Crescent, 
Washington, believe Richard L. Neu- 
berger’s article on the Olympic Na- 
tional Park presents a fair and un- 
biased statement of facts with refer- 
ence to the park. But there are one 
or two matters which we believe in 
fairness should be definitely elarified. 

One reading the article might get 
the impression that proponents of a 
reduction in the area of the park are 
against any park. It should be borne 
in mind that residents of the Olympic 
Peninsula who were the most ardent 
supporters of legislation creating the 
park are the very people who now be- 
lieve that the park boundaries should 
be materially reduced. 


When these people advocated and 
strongly supported the creation of the 
Olympic National Park, they did so 
upon a report of the Park Service rec- 
ommending a park of approximately 
420,000 acres. This recommendation 
was based upon a study made by 
Preston P. Macy, assistant chief 
ranger of Mount Rainier National 
Park; George A. Grant, of the Na- 
tional Park Service; O. A. Tomlin- 
son, superintendent of Rainier Na- 
tional Park; and David H. Madsen, 
wildlife expert — all in government 
service at the time of this survey. 
They recommended the creation of a 
park not to exceed 420,000 acres. 


However, the park finally created 
by Congress amounted to 648,000 
acres, and approximately 200,000 
acres were added by presidential 
proclamation, making a park today of 
over 848,000 acres, with an addi- 
tional 50,000 acres which have been 


acquired by the government presum- 
ably to be later added to the park. 
Within this vast area of over 1,200 
square miles, there is locked up over 
17 billion feet of overripe timber and 
much area which has little or no 
scenic or recreational value. 

Aside from the study referred to, 
no governmental agency or commis- 
sion has made any study of this area, 

We want to make it clear that the 
people on the Olympic Peninsula 
want a good national park, but are 
convinced beyond all doubt that much 
of the area within the present bound- 
aries can be eliminated without in 
any way detracting from scenic and 
recreational values. 

One might take it from the article 
that regardless of the elimination of 
any additional timber from the park, 
the economy of the Olympic Penin- 
sula would not be stabilized, and that 
in a few years the communities 
would again be asking Congress for 
a further elimination. 

As far back as 1916, the record 
shows that the communities had then 
become mindful of the fact that log- 
ging in the Olympic Peninsula in the 
manner then conducted must of 
necessity within a very short period 
bring to the communities disaster. 
At that time a movement was started, 
with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Forest Service, to change the indus- 
tries from straight lumber manufac- 
turing to those of a more permanent 
nature, and to operate the forests of 
the community on a sustained-yield 
basis. 


A survey of the potential of the 
area on sustained yield was made, 
based on conditions as they then 
found them to exist. As a result pa- 
per mills, pulp mills, hydro-electric 
plants and other kindred industries 
were built and, from that time on, 
lumber mills were either discontinued 
or remodeled to meet new conditions. 
A program of forest management was 
introduced and the capacity of the 
plants on the peninsula was reduced 
to approximately the amount of for- 
est products from the lands that could 
then be used if operated to the best 
interests of the communities and the 
region as a whole. 

When the park was proposed, the 
people on the Olympic Peninsula who 
supported it could not know that there 
would be injected into the question 
the feud, if one existed at that time, 
between Secretary Ickes and the For- 
est Service. The economy of the 
peninsula was upset not because of 
any past or present wasteful logging 
operations, but because the commu- 

(Turn to page 130) 
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FOREST FIRE 
FIGHTERS 


nc) Equipment to Meet Your Needs 


1 TRACK TYPE TRACTORS — Four models to choose 
from — 37.5 drawbar hp. and up. Matched allied 
equipment — bulldozers, scrapers, front-end shovel, 


Allis-Chalmers 2-cycle Diesel tractors, like 
the one illustrated, are doing front line duty 


snowplows, winches. 

WHEEL TYPE TRACTORS — Five models with various 
speeds and horsepower ratings. Power take-off and 
accessories as desired. 

MOTOR GRADERS — Model A-D for heavy construc- 
tion and maintenance; model W-Speed Patrol for 
light grading. 

POWER UNITS — Five sizes, from 24 to 110 maxi- 


fighting forest fires continuously. They start 
instantly with the Press of a button. They 
climb, turn, back and ram with agility to 
remind you of a mountain goat. At high 
altitudes, their power is sustained at an unus- 
ually high efficiency. 


mum brake hp. 


These characteristics make A-C Diesels the 
ideal tractors for all types of forestry work. 
Allis-Chalmers dealers have the full story on 
the many 2-cycle Diesel advantages. 


Allis-Chalmers 2-cycle Diesel equipped with Angle 
Dozer moving up to fight raging 2,000-acre swath 
of fire in Tujunga Canyon, Los Angeles National 
Forest. — Los Angeles Times Photo. 
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Education’s Next Step 


When a steady stream of citizens 
from thirty-six of the forty-one forest 
states of the nation appear in Wash- 
ington before a committee of the Con- 
gress to urge better programs of for- 
estry, the least one can assume is that 
the urgency of forest conservation is 
achieving nationwide recognition. 

This was the impression that the 
subcommittee on agriculture of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
could not help but gain at its recent 
open hearing on the forestry phases 
of the budget for fiscal year 1949. 
For before them appeared members 
of the Congress and representatives of 
conservation groups, educators, in- 
dustrialists, farm organizations, local 
chambers of commerce and _ just 
“plain citizens.” 

Without a dissenting voice, the 
witnesses spoke for better manage- 
ment of the forest resource, with par- 
ticular emphasis on what may be 
called investments to protect, im- 
prove and maintain forest resource 
conditions. It is interesting to note 
that major emphasis was placed on 
the “cooperative phases” of the for- 
estry program — on fire prevention 
and control, on tree planting, on aids 
to owners of small forest properties 
—phases in which federal appropria- 
tions will be used in the states to 
match state and industry expendi- 
tures. As one witness put it, the fed- 
eral dollar spent in these activities 
will result in two dollars or more be- 
ing used for forestry in the states. 

Witnesses pointed to increased 
state appropriations for these items. 
They showed how the federal aid in 
the past has resulted in stimulating 
local or state-wide expenditures and 
they predicted that greater federal en- 
couragement in terms of increased 
appropriations will result in even 
greater manifestations of local action. 
It was emphasized that in many states 
local governments and industries al- 
ready are exceeding their “share” of 
the costs as defined in the Clarke- 
McNary and Norris-Doxey Acts. 


That the educational activities of 
The American Forestry Association 
and similar organizations—state and 
national—have had a large part in 
bringing about the public awareness 
of the need of forest action as evi- 
denced at the hearing cannot be ques- 
tioned. Nor can there be any ques- 
tion that the educational phases of 
forest conservation are taking hold 
and are being translated into local 
and national action. There is evident 
also a swing away from the belief 
that forest conservation is a long- 
term program—to be handled by the 
federal government alone—to a rec- 
ognition of the immediate and short- 
term returns of sound conservation 
measures in terms of economic and 
social values. This, too, is a product 
of past educational work. 

Most encouraging was the evidence 
that education is beginning to pro- 
duce results. Out of the confusion of 
criss-crossing publicity the public is 
piecing together the true story of 
America’s forest resources and _ its 
condition and what should be done 
about them. More persons than ever 
before are reading and talking about 
conservation; more are showing an 
ability to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. Encouraging? Decidedly so! 
But it all points to the need for bet- 
ter coordination of activities in the 
educational field. 

A study made by The American 
Forestry Association last summer as 
part of the groundwork for advanc- 
ing its Program for American For- 
estry disclosed a wealth of education- 
al activities and materials for many 
phases of conservation in a large 
number of states. Evident also was 
considerable duplication of effort and 
expenditures within states as well as 
nationally — educational dollars 
bumping into each other and wear- 
ing thin in the process. 

To make the forest educational dol- 
lar most effective calls for a program 
of better coordination at the state 
level of activities peculiarly adapted 
to statewide application and similar 


« “Spring Sunshine through the White Oak.” 
Photograph by Rutherford Platt. 
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coordination of nationwide activities. 

Strong state forestry and conserva- 
tion organizations are the answer to 
the problem of coordination within 
the individual states. They need to 
be bolstered with increased support 
from the citizens and industries they 
serve and to coordinate both expendi- 
tures and programs. 

On the national level, this Asso- 
ciation’s Program for American For- 
estry proposes the organization of 
“the American Forestry Council 
through which interested individuals, 
groups, organizations and agencies 
will participate actively and collec- 
tively in translating” programs into 
concerted national action. Not the 
least important task of the council 
will be the review and appraisal for 
nationwide or region-wide applica- 
tion, of educational methods and ma- 
terials developed or in the process of 
being developed in the states. When, 
for example, it is found that certain 
basic educational material is adapted 
to nationwide distribution, the coun- 
cil can render an invaluable service 
by providing it for state and local 
groups at the lowest possible cost. In 
this manner, duplications of initial 
expenditures will be avoided and 
more effective educational materials 
will be produced. 

Such an approach to conservation 
education and action would not have 
been possible a few years ago. There 
were too many conflicting opinions 
on what the forest situation was and 
what was to be done about it. But 
now, as impressively shown by repre- 
sentatives from thirty-six states at the 
recent budget hearings, there is more 
or less general accord. 

This points up the need and the 
timeliness of a program to unite the 
forces of conservation and to coordi- 
nate their efforts. Shotgun methods 
have paved the way. Costly as they 
have been, they have produced an 
awareness of the need for sound for- 
estry measures and above all have 
produced a growing demand for ac- 
tion. 
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A FOUNDATION 
FOR THE FOREST 


By OVID BUTLER 


The story of the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation, its founding and its work 


ITHIN a stone’s throw of 
famous Scott Circle in Wash- 

ington, D. C., there is located 

an organization which has the dis- 
tinction of being the only one of its 
kind in the United States. It is the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation. Among the more than one 
thousand privately-endowed founda- 
tions in America, it stands alone in 
having as its sole purpose the better- 
ment of the social and economic well- 
being of our people by enriching their 
national environment of forest wealth. 
President of the organization is 
Randolph G. Pack; vice-president is 
Arthur Newton Pack, both sons of the 
late Charles Lathrop Pack who es- 
tablished and endowed the Founda- 
tion. During the eighteen years since 
its creation the Foundation has for- 
warded constructive forest endeavors 
in virtually every field of forestry. 
Its interest has been as wide as the 
nation and in some instances wider. 
Its activities have extended into the 
pine regions of the South, the forests 
of the Pacific Northwest, the cutover 
lands of the Lake States, the woodlots 
of New England and the Central 
States, the forests of South America. 
Indeed, it may be said that the perim- 
eter of the Foundation’s interest is 
the forest horizons of the world, be- 


Charles Lathrop Pack 
Founder 


cause it recognizes what too few 
Americans do, the present world 
shortage of forests and the possible 
impact of that shortage upon the fu- 
ture welfare and security of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Considering the many contribu- 
tions to human welfare and progress 
which flow from lands rich in forests 
and the many American families who 
have attained positions of wealth and 
influence from the products of Amer- 
ica’s natural forests, the Charles La- 
throp Pack Forestry Foundation is 
further singular in the foundation 
field as family recognition of the 
need of conserving a resource which 
played a large part in its early suc- 
cess. For the background of the Pack 
family is very much the forest. Any 
story of the Foundation and its work 
would be incomplete, therefore, with- 
out inclusion of the background from 
which it sprang. 

Its founder, Charles Lathrop Pack, 
was the son of George Willis Pack, 
a lumberman in Michigan during the 
70’s and 80’s of the last century. It 
was there that as a young man he 
learned the lumber business. Those 
were the days when lumbering in the 
Lake States was speeding to a rough 
and tumble crescendo. The white pine 
forests of the region were being reck- 


Randolph G. Pack 


President 
Greenwich-Stamford 


lessly destroyed to meet the lumber 
needs of settlers sweeping into the 
Central and Prairie States. White 
pine was king of the lumber woods 
and the prevailing belief was that the 
supply was inexhaustible. 

Although not yet out of his 20's, 
Charles Lathrop Pack began to ques- 
tion the inexhaustibility of white pine 
as he witnessed the forests receding at 
an astounding rate and increasing 
numbers of forest fires, which no one 
made any effort to stop, hastening the 
destruction. The scene raised a ques- 
tion in his mind as to the future of 
the lumber industry upon which he 
was embarking. 

As destruction increased, doubts 
became a conviction that the days of 
white pine as the foundation of Amer- 
ican lumbering were numbered. With 
the foresight that characterized his 
subsequent business career, he turned 
his interest to the South where yel- 
low pine forests stretched in almost 
unbroken ranks from the prairies of 
Texas to the coast lines of the Caro- 
linas. He began to acquire tracts of 
longleaf pine in Louisiana—a species 
of southern yellow pine which im- 
pressed him greatly because of its 
rapid growth, resistance to forest 
fires, fine quality of its wood for 
structural purposes and high yield of 
gum turpentine. 

By the turn of the century lumber- 
ing in the South had taken on the 
pattern of large scale destruction that 
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characterized the Lake States and to 
him the theory of inexhaustibility 
had become a fallacy not only as ap- 
plied to white pine but to other woods 
of commercial possibility in a fast- 
growing America. It was then that 
he joined the small group of pioneers 
who had been calling upon the Amer- 
ican people to awaken to the need of 
applying forestry principles to the 
management of their forest wealth. 

One of his early public appear- 
ances was as a delegate to the Ameri- 
can Forest Congress of 1905, called 
by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion to establish a broader under- 
standing of the forest in its relation 
to the great industries depending up- 
on it, and to unite all efforts to per- 
petuate the forest as a permanent re- 
source of the nation. In the years 
that followed he became increasingly 
active, first as a member of the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission ap- 
pointed by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
as one of the organizers and presi- 
dent of the National Conservation 
Association. For many years he was 
a director and president of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. Through 
these and many other channels he 
gave generously of his time and mon- 
ey in support of a great variety of ed- 
ucational activities to instill into the 
American people an apvreciction of 
the need of forest conservation. 

His early conviction was that pub- 
lic understanding of forestry was an 
essential first step to its national 
adoption as the only economic course 
by which the forest wealth of the 
country could be perpetuated. To this 
end, he organized in 1922 The Amer- 
ican Tree Association through which 
was issued during a period of almost 
two decades educational material run- 
ning into millions of pieces which 
reached every section of the country 
and virtually every level of American 
life. Viewed in the light of passing 
years, there can be no doubt that this 
mass education leadership had a pro- 
found influence in the planting of 
thousands of acres of trees and in de- 
veloping the conservation-minded 
America of today. 

As public support of forestry 
spread, Mr. Pack extended his educa- 
tional interest to the scientific fields 
of forest management. A virile and 
well-qualified profession of forestry, 
he foresaw, would be not only a pow- 
erful stimulus to public confidence 
and acceptance but an assurance that 
the profession could measure up to 
the many practical and_ technical 
problems which it would be called 
upon to face. Accordingly, he initi- 
ated a program of financial grants to 
provide for special studies, publica- 
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tions and fellowships in the field of 
technical forestry. 

In the main these grants were made 
to some of the leading forestry 
schools in the United States. A num- 
ber of them provided for the estab- 
lishment of demonstration forests in 
which the best management technique 
could be developed and made train- 
ing grounds for forestry students and 
demonstration areas for the general 
public. Yale, Cornell, Washington 
and Michigan universities, and the 
New York State College of Forestry 
were recipients of these demonstra- 
tion forests. 


Tom Gill 
Foundation Secretary 


In these undertakings Mr. Pack 
had been joined by his two sons, 
Randolph and Arthur Pack, both of 
whom had long shared their father’s 
interest in the social and economic 
importance of forests to the future 
welfare of the country. The former 
had studied forestry at Pennsylvania 
State College and had engaged in 
lumbering in Idaho and Louisiana 
and the latter had studied forestry 
operations in Europe. Following the 
first World War, both had felt that 
while mass education on a public lev- 
el was still essential, a broadening of 
professional leadership and scientific 
knowledge adequate to deal with 
American conditions had become 
equally, if not more, essential. From 
these considerations, and from past 
experience which the Packs had had 
in promoting mass and _ specialized 
education, there evolved the idea of 
a foundation that would assure per- 
manence of effort and flexibility of 
operation. 


Accordingly, in 1930, after coun- 
seling with a number of leading for- 
esters, including Henry S. Graves, 
then dean of the Yale School of For- 
estry, and Tom Gill, forester and 
writer of national recognition, the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation was organized and incorporat- 
ed in Washington,’ D. C., with an en- 
dowment dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the economic and social as- 
pects of forestry through specific edu- 
cational aids. It was a pioneering un- 
dertaking in the foundation field of 
American forestry. As such it has 
been free to carry forward its work 
unfettered by precedents and inde- 
pendent of governmental and indus- 
trial traditions and influences. Its 
mobile position in this respect has 
enabled it to expend its funds on un- 
dertakings which in the judgment of 
its directors would best promote the 
public and professional interests of 
forestry. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, its founder, 
was its first president and served un- 
til his death in 1937, when he was 
succeeded by his son Randolph Pack, 
who has since been the guiding head 
of the organization, with a directo- 
rate of Arthur Newton Pack, vice- 
president, Tom Gill, secretary, and 
James A. O’Hearn, treasurer. In 
charting its educational pattern of 
operation, the Foundation has from 
its beginning had the advisory guid- 
ance of a Forest Education Board— 
now called Advisory Board—mem- 
bers of which are drawn from forest- 
ers or experienced forest men in the 
different branches of the profession 
and from different forest regions of 
the country. The board brings to the 
Foundation the judgment and advice 
of men who are actually engaged in 
forestry and its allied branches and 
who are conversant with problems of 
national and state scope which might 
warrant Foundation aid. Frequent 
turnover of board membership main- 
tains a stimulating group of advisers 
and enables the Foundation to keep 
currently abreast with problems and 
developments in all fields of Ameri- 
can forestry. 

During its first seven years, the 
Foundation followed an educational 
policy of developing leadership with- 
in the profession and as a corollary, 
the gathering of a body of scientific 
information. The policy was carried 
out through a system of scholarship 
awards to practicing foresters of 
leadership promise in the different 
branches of the profession. In each 
case the selection of men and their 
study projects was approved by the 
Education Board, and each scholar- 
ship award carried with it a grant of 
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Pack grants include demonstration forests — training areas for for- 
estry students at five forestry schools. Here students are shown in the 
Pack forests (above) of the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, and (below) the University of Washington at La Grande 
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funds considered necessary for the 
study. 

Thirty-seven fellowships were 
awarded during the seven year pe- 
riod. In making awards, special em- 
phasis was placed on the selection of 
young men who in their training or 
in their practical work showed poten- 
tial qualities of professional leader- 
ship. In most cases these men were 
permitted to choose their own study 
projects which usually fell in the field 
in which the individual was interested 
or specializing. The result was that a 
great variety of subjects entered into 
the program. 

This method of making awards was 
productive in point of technical in- 
formation and specialized training, as 
evidenced by the number of men en- 
gaged in the work who now hold po- 
sitions of responsibility in the pro- 
fession. It was felt, however, to lack 
coordination of subject matter. When, 
in 1937, Randolph Pack became pres- 
ident of the Foundation, he inaugu- 
rated a new policy to meet the need 
of coordination and of greater con- 
centration of funds to specific proj- 
ects of current or potential urgency. 
Since that date the policy of the Foun- 
dation has been to place greater im- 
portance upon the selection of the 
project and to make awards or grants 
to men especially qualified in the field 
in which a selected project falls. 

Following this new policy a series 
of special projects was initiated, the 
first of which was a three year study 
by Bruce E. Hoffman to determine the 
commercial possibilities of sustained- 
yield management of the forests of 
the Northwest. The study produced 


(Turn to page 126) 








Maple Syrup—Luxury Product 


By JOHN B. WOODS 


Vermonters produce and retail this luxury product right 


at home these days. 


They know the public, with an 


insatiable sweet tooth, will beat a path to their door 


EASTER vacation in 1904 I spent 
at Uncle Ed Judson’s farm in Con- 
cord. Doubtless when he invited 
me he expected that I would help 
in various small ways during the 


hectic period of spring  aetivity 
known as “sugaring.” However, be- 
ing at an age when most boys are 
utterly useless and quite indifferent 
about it, I did little to show appre- 


ciation of a pleasant holiday. Most 
of the daylight hours I spent crawling 
through a fascinating spruce thicket, 
shooting at red squirrels with a .22 
rifle, appearing at the farmhouse reg- 
ularly for meals and at the boiling 
shed only when the special attraction 
of “sugaring off” was imminent. 

Yet, for all this lack of interest, 
I did become conscious of the fact 
that the Judsons were intent upon 
producing a banner crop of maple 
sugar. In those days many farmers 
in New England and up-state New 
York relied upon maple products to 
pay for seed and phosphate, and be- 
cause Uncle Ed’s eldest son, Clarence, 
had just married and brought his 
bride home to the farm, it was 
planned to expand agricultural op- 
erations of all kinds so as to sup- 
port two families. With this in view, 
they tapped the (for them) unpre- 
cedented total of 3,000 maple trees. 

When sap was running, three men 
were kept on the jump outdoors, 
wading through deep snow to empty 
the brimming buckets, fetching back 
full pails to dump them in the gather- 
ing tank. Horse teams were changed 
each noon, because four hours of 
pulling the sledge with its heavy loads 
over soft snow and sticky mud was 
enough for a pair of horses for one 
day. 

In the hot and humid boiling shed 
Uncle Ed tended the evaporator, al- 
ternately stuffing wood into the fire- 
box of the brick arch and bowing 
his gaunt frame above the steaming 
pans. Boiling was quite a chore, 
demanding both energy and _ skill. 
Since for every gallon of marketable 
syrup produced forty times as much 
water was to be gotten rid of, it was 
important to keep all pans well filled 
with sap in various stages of evap- 
oration. Always there was the threat 
of boiling over, and this Uncle Ed 
controlled by laying ramrods across 
the pans, each rod freighted with two 
thin strips of salt pork. He was an 


Vermont sugar houses are gen- 
erally found on the edge of the 
grove, on the downhill side 
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Sugaring is no picnic. Frequently, snow is up to a horse’s britching when sap buckets are first 
scattered. Later, after quick thaws, the bobs of the gathering tanks sink into deep mud 


agile virtuoso, firing the arch, open- 
ing valves to let in fresh sap, testing 
the contents of the “syruping off” 
pan with a long, wood-backed ther- 
mometer and, finally, by some inner 
prompting deciding that the sweet 
fluid had attained proper density to 
be ladled out, strained through a 
felt cone, and set aside to await final 
boiling down to hard sugar. 

That was a good sugar year. Na- 
ture obliged with four or five sus- 
tained runs of sap, as periods of 
thawing weather followed hard frosts. 
Uncle Ed’s sugar bush yielded a fair 
average of two pounds a tree, or a 
total of about three tons. For this he 
received slightly less than $600. A 
small part of his output was delivered 
to merchants and families in nearby 
vilages—regular customers—but the 
bulk went to one of the maple prod- 
ucts packing firms just then getting 
established in Vermont. This packer 
sold the best of Uncle Ed’s sugar to 
nationally known wholesale grocery 
houses in New York, while the darker 
and more strongly flavored stuff was 
taken by manufacturers of chewing 
tobacco. 

The Judsons were well pleased with 
their return on three weeks’ hard 
work of four grown men and as many 
horses—really four weeks, since the 
wood burned represented another 
week of labor at cutting and hauling. 
And, of course, they had kept up 


with morning and evening chores— 
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milking, separating, feeding and 
tidying up, so that there was no 
diminution of dairy income. No 
wonder they were satisfied! 

Last year — 1947 — was another 
good year on the Judson place. Un- 
cle Ed has been dead quite a while, 
and Clarence ‘s now in his sixties, 
fit for “nothin’ but chorin’,” by his 
own admission. One of his boys re- 
mained at home and now operates 
the farm, assisted by his two sons, 
who are younger than I was in 1904, 
but infinitely more useful, being al- 
ready expert at handling various ma- 


chines used on the farm. 

Their sugar bush has taken quite 
a beating from decay and wind 
through the years, so that less than 
1,500 tappable maples are left stand- 
ing. In 1947 they worked 1,000 
trees, producing about one-third as 
much of the sweet as Uncle Ed turned 
out in 1904. This was not boiled 
down to hard sugar, but went to mar- 
ket as syrup, at a considerable saving 
of time and firewood. Yet it sold 
for more than $1,200! And _ prac- 
tically none of their output found its 
way into the warehouses of maple 


Boiling sap is hot work although modern equipment has speeded up 
the job, and is an improvement over the old brick arch and square pans 

















products dealers. Local merchants, 
townspeople and tourists got it. 

Obviously, in forty-three years 
market conditions have changed ma- 
terially for the farmer who produces 
maple sugar or syrup. This was to 
be expected. Yet, strangely enough, 
the greatest changes appear to have 
taken place since 1945. 

Early in the present century the 
packing firms set about converting 
farmers to the idea of making syrup 
instead of hard sugar. They offered 
prices for the fluid form about equal 
to those for the solid—on a sugar 
content basis — and furnished clean 
oaken barrels in which the maker 
could deliver his output, thus saving 
time, fuel and the cost of pails or 
cans. In 1910, high-grade maple 
sugar was sold for nine to ten cents 
a pound, while a gallon of syrup 
comparable in quality and which ac- 
tually contained seven and a _ half 
pounds of sugar and three and a half 
pounds of water, brought seventy 
cents. I recall these figures because 
that was the summer I worked in the 
plant of George Cary, a pioneer or- 
ganizer of buying and packing maple 
products, at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


By inducing farmers to supply 
large quantities of excellent maple 
syrup, he was able to build up a 
formidable trade with wholesalers of 
fancy groceries in “sap syrup,” an 
article which could be advertised as 
coming to the user directly from the 
tree via the boiling shed. It had 
more appeal than did ordinary 
“sugar syrup,’ made by combining 
hard maple sugar and water, and it 
was vastly superior to the various 
“cane and maple syrup” mixtures 
marketed for less discriminating 
lovers of waffles and hot cakes. 


However, farmers always have been 
stubborn people, clinging to old 
habits and given to hedging in mat- 
ters financial. Despite the blandish- 
ments of large buyers, most sugar 
makers kept on boiling the bulk of 
their output all the way down to hard 
sugar. And Uncle Ed — and after 
him Clarence—along with most oth- 
ers of their kind, continued quietly 
to peddie the outturn of their first 
run of sap as “honey,” or syrup to 
local merchants and village customers 
of long standing. Even counting this 
as syrup, it is extremely doubtful that 
so much as half of the maple crop 
of New England and New York ever 
went to market in fluid form in any 
year, until quite recently. 

Clarence is authority for the state- 
ment that prices to the producer ad- 
vanced very slowly. As recently as 
1940, a gallon of good maple syrup 
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could be purchased almost anywhere 
in these producing regions for $1.50 
to $2, while twenty cents was re- 
garded as an outrageous price to pay 
for a pound of hard sugar. The 
packers were in competition with 
producers of cane-maple mixtures, 
were in fact making such mixtures 
themselves as outlets for medium 
grade syrup and sugar. Tobacco 
chewing declined as more and more 
he-men took to smoking cigarettes, 
narrowing still another market. No 
wonder that the maple products pack- 
ers strove to keep down the prices 
they paid to farmers for raw ma- 
terials. In effect, the sales value of 
maple sweet was ruled by the price 
of cane and other sugars which could 
be used in its stead. 

Yet, through the years certain 
strong characters maintained their 
conviction that maple sugar was a 
product deserving of special esteem. 
Maple candies came into general 
favor and were given wide distribu- 
tion at luxury prices. A few thou- 
sand people, from Miami to Seattle, 
continued each spring to send back 
to their old homes in the Northeast 
for cans of maple syrup or pails of 
sugar. Tourists picked up consid- 
erable quantities in the aggregate 
from literally thousands of roadside 
farms. And nothwithstanding their 
difficulties of profitable marketing, 
the big packers bought what they 
could get of both syrup and sugar, 
year after year. 


The total output fluctuated from 
one year to the next, according to 
weather conditions and hopes of high 
prices, yet by and large it declined 
in all states except Vermont. There 
were various reasons for this—scarci- 
ty of labor, removal of maple groves 
in order to cash in upon high log 
values, generally unsatisfactory re- 
turns for the work involved. As 
Clarence would say, “Don’t forget 
that sugaring is mostly durned hard 
work.” 

The cutting of sugar groves in or- 
der to sell logs may well become an 
even more serious factor in limiting 
production, because the thrifty trees 
that are sound and much desired by 
the bobbin mills and other users of 
maple timber are the very trees that 
must be relied upon to stand firm 
and furnish sap in the future. Each 
year, in almost every sugar bush, a 
few veterans are blown down, while 
at the other end of the life cycle 
there is little or no attention given 
to starting and tending a new gen- 
eration of trees. Pasturing livestock 
tends to prevent such renewal of 
sugar maple groves, and fortunate in- 


deed is the farmer who, intentionally 
or otherwise, clings to his middle- 
age and thrifty trees. 

Lack of knowledge about how to 
manage woodlands is widespread and, 
of course, this sort of ignorance is 
extra serious in the maple sugar re- 
gions. Recently there have been 
marked expansions of effort to teach 
woodlot owners the practice of sim- 
ple forestry. Much more of such field 
education is needed by state and fed- 
eral technicians. 


Probably no more than half of 
the maples of tappable size in north- 
ern New England and northeastern 
New York are made to produce at 
any one season. Harold Dwinell, of 
the Vermont Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has watched sugar-making 
statistics for more than twenty years, 
estimates that there are at least ten 
million suitable trees in that state 
alone. From an earlier writer it is 
learned that in 1910, Vermonters 
tapped 5,585,632 maples (American 
Forests, November, 1945), while 
Dwinell’s records indicate that in 
1934 the number was 5,343,000 trees. 
Ten years later, because of wartime 
stringencies and low prices for the 
product, only 3,496,000 trees were 
worked, and in 1945 the number was 
even smaller. 


Altogether, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New York probably add 
15,000,000 maples to the workable 
stand. There is some small produc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Even in western 
Maryland, where hills are high and 
winters cold, maple syrup and sugar 
are made and sold by a few venture- 
some farmers. 


During the last war, output of 
maple products slumped to a new 
low. Ceiling prices were placed at 
$2.09 for a gallon of fancy syrup 
sold to packers, $2.65 when sold to 
wholesalers, $2.92 when sold to re- 
tailers, and $3.39 when the farmer 
found the ultimate consumer for him- 


self. 
Even a figure of $3.39 a gallon 


was scarcely high enough to coax 
busy dairymen into large-scale maple 
production. Weather also was an 
important factor; in 1945, the season 
was very poor and in 1946 it was 
only fair. However, 1947 produced 
a banner yield, and as controls had 
been removed the public had oppor- 
tunity to, express its attitude toward 
this product of the American farm 
in terms of demand and price. The 
public paid, at roadside, for a gallon 
of maple syrup of unknown quality— 
since sampling is not practicable, 
(Turn to page 140) 
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Trout for the Mill 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


How science is providing better trout fishing in the lakes and 
mountain streams of densely populated Southern California 


The problem of stocking easily- 
fished waters, close to large centers 
of population, has become a serious 
one. Leading icthyologists long ago 
realized that natural trout propaga- 
tion in streams was too slow to match 
the annual take by anglers. Thus, 
began the innovation of growing 
trout in rearing ponds to a “catch- 
able” size, under highly scientific 
supervision. 

The Fillmore Rearing Ponds, in 
southern California, is not the first 
plant of its kind installed by the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, 
but it is unique in that it is located 
in a heavily populated area, only a 
short distance from Los Angeles. 
Rainbow trout require clean, cold 
water, and ordinarily this is found 
only far back in the mountains. But 
at the Fillmore plant a great spring 
pours out 5,400 gallons of water a 
minute, at temperatures ranging from 
fifty-five to sixty-four degrees— 
within the narrow margin essential to 
trout development. The water flows 
rapidly through a series of thirty 
narrow, shallow ponds, each 100 
feet in length, and these are literally 
alive with lively little rainbows. 

The life history of these trout be- 
gins with a shipment, from one of the 
northern state hatcheries, of a large 
wooden case containing 150 thou- 
sand fertile eggs. Resembling tiny 
pink pearls, they are packed in trays, 
surrounded by cakes of ice, to main- 
tain the necessary temperature dur- 
ing transit. The eggs are first placed 
on screen trays suspended in running 
water, and as hatching develops the 
tiny fish drop through the screen into 
the trough, where they live for the 
first two weeks on the substance of 
the egg sac. Then they become live- 
ly little minnows, ready for real food, 
and are transferred to large, round 
tanks for the required period before 
going into the outdoor ponds, 

Rainbows are voracious feeders 
and their growth depends largely 
upon the amount and kind of food 
they receive. Thus, the Fillmore rain- 
bows consume about 400 thousand 
pounds of carefully balanced rations 
each year. At feeding time, twice a 
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day, they churn the ponds to a froth 
when the ground food is thrown 
across the surface, and the angler 
who watches their _ lightning-like 
movements will not wonder at his 
difficulty in handling their larger 
brothers in their natural habitat. 

The rations are as carefully pro- 
portioned as would be those for a 
thriving baby. Sardines and ancho- 
vies from the fish canneries are used, 
along with clams and shrimp. Horse 
meat and other elements are added 
to provide the all-important B-1 vita- 
min. 

At Fillmore, five pounds of food 
will produce about one pound of 
trout, at a cost of forty-three cents. 
That, from the angler’s viewpoint, is 
cheap trout. 

Even more important, however, is 
the fact that Fillmore is located close 
to many splendid trout streams, so 
that transporting and planting the 
fish presents little difficulty. They are 
from six to eight inches long when 
ready for distribution in the big tank 


ions 


truck, which will carry 500 pounds 
of trout to each 500 gallons of water. 
In transit, the water is kept contin- 
ually circulating by a small pump, 
while an air pump adds additional 
life-sustaining oxygen to the water. 

The mountain streams of the nine 
southern counties which the Fillmore 
plant serves, are planted in the spring 
and early summer, the number of fish 
for each being governed by the 
stream’s capacity, food conditions 
and the calculated intensity of the 
summer fishing. The lakes, at 5,000 
to 6,000 feet, are planted in the fall. 
Early summer anglers who visit Ar- 
rowhead, Big Bear and other favor- 
ite southern California lakes find 
these fall-planted rainbows “fat and 
sassy” and close to a foot long. And 
they are as colorful and gamy as their 
“wild” cousins of the streams, whose 
development to this size requires from 
one to two years longer. 

Thus can anglers in southern Cali- 
fornia—and their number is increas- 
ing in this densely populated area 
look forward to continued good fish- 
ing and more trout for their license 
dollar. For this they can thank mod- 
ern trout management. 


Ray Chapin 


Rainbow trout of “‘catchable” size, ready for planting 
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motoring across New Mexico one morning, and 

suddenly we beheld a forest of silver. We had 
come upon a thousand acres of yuccas in full bloom. Also 
known as “Spanish daggers” and “candles of the Lord,” 
they were so thick that a man could scarcely have walked 
among them. Some were two feet and some were twenty 
feet tall. Each was tipped with a giant corsage of white— 
the silver of the morning—and dew jewels added further 
glory to the June dawn. 

It was a fair introduction to the fantasy flowers of the 
Southwest. Most Americans think of wildflowers as showy 
bits of color in a moist woodland or field, and consider the 
“desert” a region of burned rock and sand. Yet we were 
on that very desert. 

Our experience in New Mexico led to a bit of investiga- 
tion, which revealed that the number of desert flowers runs 
into the thousands, more than enough for any botanist’s 


pe burst with a crescendo of light as we were 


The magic of the cereus, which blooms one 
q night a year and dies the next day, has be- 
witched more than one desert watch party 
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lifetime study. Cactus plants alone offer some 600 repre- 
sentatives. Other flower families scale on down to individ- 
uals whose blossom can hide under a pinhead. Many a 
spring my wife and I have trod the desert where, as novelist 
Harold Bell Wright once said, we were exalted by “a Per- 
sian carpet of 10,000 acres patterned so thick with flowers 
that every step crushed them.” We have learned that three 
plants tend to dominate in interest, perhaps because of their 
size. One is the century plant, also called “mescal” or 
“maguey.” Another is that incomparable king of the cactus 
clan, the giant saguaro. Third is the yucca. 

Yucca blossoms are as white as the lily, of which family 
they are a member, and each individual blossom is a waxy 
bell to cuddle in the palm of your hand. Clusters may be 
so thick and heavy that the average girl could never carry 
the stalk, much less wear it on her dress. 


Immediate impulse is to gather them. Yet this is forbid- 
den, by law and by two stronger guardians—sentiment of 
the people, and the sharp points on the yucca leaves. We 
were soon to learn—as you will when you come to this 
region of sunshine—that desert wildflowers are not for 
picking. 

The life story of the yucca blossom is of extraordinary in- 
terest, for it offers a fine example of interdependence and 
cooperation in nature. A small moth, called pronuba, car- 
ries pollen from one blossom to the other, thus enabling 
fertile seeds to develop. Pronuba then lays her eggs in the 
yucca blooms, which hatch and nourish the young moths. 
The flower is wholly dependent on the moth, and the moth 
is wholly dependent on the flower. Each gives—and gains 
by the giving. 

Yuccas are thickest in altitudes of from 2,500 to 4,000 
feet. They are found in all the southwestern states and, 
while scattered plants may be encountered almost anywhere 
in the lower desert valleys, they like to climb the rocky hills. 
Often you will see a hungry range steer nuzzling into the 
rosette of yucca leaves to eat the tender flowers. In times 
of desperate grass shortage ranchers have chopped yucca 
leaves to feed their cattle. Each leaf, the shape of a dagger, 
is meaty. 

The century plant, or maguey, even more than yucca, 
likes to climb the mountainsides and look down on puny man. 
Its rosette of leaves suggests that of yucca, but is much 
larger, each dagger being longer and heavier with an ex- 
eeedingly hard and dangerous point. Common entertain- 
ment for Apache Indians in the old days of warfare was to 
capture a paleface, strip him naked and toss him onto the 
maguey leaves until death overtook him. I have seen 
maguey points go through a horse’s leg. 

Spread of the rosette may be two feet or ten, depending 
on the age and general virility of the plant. Leaves as long 
as one’s arm, about as thick at the base, and ending in a 
hard point are perhaps average. One such cluster may be 
seen in the same spot year after year, without sign of a 
flower. Remember its name, century plant. Yet its bloom- 
ing period is not a literal century, but from ten to seventy 
years. And when its time does come, it moves, paradoxi- 
cally, with incredible speed. 

“There’s a giant asparagus stalk in the center of our 
maguey,” a friend once told me. “We have had the plant 
sixteen years, and now it’s stirring!” 

The center stalk was indeed like asparagus, about ten 
inches thick. Moreover, it grew six to eight inches in twenty- 
four hours—after waiting so long to start. Others have 
been observed to grow a foot a day. 

The stalk of the century plant strains up to ten, sometimes 
as much as forty feet, then puts out little side arms or 
branches at the top. It recembles a tall sapling pine trimmed 
bare except for the upper five or ten feet. The flowers 
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Above, white primroses, stars in the des- 
ert flower firmament. Below, the cen- 
tury plant or maguey, which blooms once 
in from ten to seventy years and then, 
paradoxically, with incredible speed 


Chuck Abbott 








With large showy blossoms, Devil’s Pincushion is one of 600 members of the cacti family 


bloom on the tops of these arms, like fingers cupped into 
open hands. Individually they are small and yellowish 
green. In the aggregate they are weirdly beautiful, spec- 
tacular. They last for weeks, then gradually die leaving the 
seed pods. By winter the whole stalk is a hard dried thing 
swaying in the chilly winds, the leaves brown and rotting. 
For maguey at blooming has completed its life cycle. 

Once when I was new to the borderland I came upon a 
barefoot Mexican leaning far into the middle of a maguey 
rosette cluster. When I went closer I saw that he had 
chopped out the center of the plant (before it bloomed). 
Liquid sap had gathered in the depression and the man was 
sucking this into a large dried gourd. 

He was harvesting pulque, which, if marketed immediate- 
ly, is called agua miel, or sweet water. As such it is the 
soda pop of Mexico and of Mexicans on our side of the line, 
a palatable drink to delight the children and adult tee- 
totalers. Non-teetotalers allow the pulque to ferment. Then 
it is mescal. Given some more time and treatment it be- 
comes the notorious tequila. 

From the fat leaves of the maguey come fibers that can 
be woven into thread or even into an excellent lariat rope. 
Indians have so used it for centuries, and Mexican cowboys 
love this maguey reata best of all. The same leaves have 
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long been an item of food for Indians, notably the Apaches 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 

The third of the great flowering desert plants, the giant 
Saguaro cactus, grows mainly in Arizona and in northern 
Mexico. It has a form peculiarly its own—a tall stateliness, 
like a sentinel, often with arms that make it a candelabrum, 
a green serrated trunk bristling with thorns. It cannot be 
mistaken for any other growth. 

Small wonder, then, that Arizona is proud of the saguaro 
and has made it the official state flower. The blossom, white 
and waxen, with a yellow center, merits that distinction. 
Growing in tight, flat clusters, the petals usually fold up 
under the glare of midday sun, coming to life in the cool of 
evening. It is in the purple Arizona night that the flowers 
offer their greatest charm. Somehow they seem to catch 
and hold the starlight to form a halo around the tips of 
the saguaro trunk and arms. 

A strange plant, the saguaro grows only two to six inches 
a year, hence some of the giants are centuries old. It begins 
to flower about the time it turns fifty—and then can bear 
blossoms and edible fruit for four consecutive years even 
though there is very little rainfall. That is because it is a 
living water tank. The inside of its trunk is a spongy mass 
in which water gathered by surface rootlets is stored. 
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Mariposa Lily is one of the belles of the desert’s lavish coming-out party every season 


These are the major flowering desert plants—the yucca, 
the century plant and the saguaro. But there are others that 
the desert traveler will encounter and enjoy. For instance, 
the prickly pear, the most widely distributed of all cacti, 
has a profusion of blooms that range from bright fiery 
yellow to dark maroon. The cholla, the jumping cactus, is 
another fascinating desert bloomer. Then there are the 
barrel cactus, the deerhorn, the strawberry, the sand dollar, 
the hedgehog, the desert star, the fishhook and the devil’s 
pincushion. Their blossoms shame most artists and drive 
color photographers into a frenzy of eagerness. 

Cereus, the “Queen of the Night,” is a legendary flower. 
Its stalk is a leafless, gray stick twisting out of the ground 
among prickly pear or other growth which protects it. Then 
one sundown, without warning, small knots which appeared 
on the stalk months earlier will suddenly begin to swell. If 
one is fortunate enough to observe this, he can have a watch 
party until midnight, when the incomparable blossoms de- 
velop as if by magic. Within four hours the knots swell 
and open into a flower much like a water lily, four to six 
inches across, white with pastel purple tints, and a fragrance 
that can be detected sometimes half a mile away. 

This desert queen blooms only one night a year, and is 
dead by next noontime. 
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W. M. Tillery 


Once an interest in desert flowers is aroused, an observer 
will not stop with the cacti, the yucca and century plant. 
The ocotillo, often miscalled a cactus, has an exquisite clus- 
ter of whip-like growths—which adorn the flats and slopes 
from west Texas to California. Each stalk, or whip, is three 
to fifteen feet long, and anytime from Christmas to July its 
tips may be seen “burning” like a torch. These are the 
flowers—flame red and in clusters. 

The great bulging mass of yellow seen from a visitor’s car 
window in April or May is a palo verde in bloom. It is a 
tree up to thirty feet in height, and for a few weeks it cap- 
tures all the sunshine’s glory. Individual blossoms are 
small, but the mass effect is one of grandeur. And yet, 
even these desert trees, even the great saguaro, the lesser 
cacti, the tall century plant, yucca, or ocotillo, are not 
necessarily the first flowers you will discover on the desert 
in spring. 

The sheer profusion of ground flowers, such as poppies, 
on the desert can be breath-taking. It happens to a degree 
every year, but about one year in five conditions are so per- 
fect that nature stages a lavish spectacle and flaunts every- 
thing in overwhelming abundance. I have seen Indian paint 
brush turn a whole hillside to crimson; and sand verbena 
create a Persian rug half a mile long. 














THE CASE 


Part Il 


H = was it that the public do- 
main was not filed on and 
acquired by private owners? 
Certainly it was not for lack of en- 
couragement on the part of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in the Department 
of the Interior. The most likely rea- 
son was in the failure of land laws 
and of Congress to adjust these laws, 
designed primarily for agriculture, 
to the basically different conditions 
of the semi-arid plains. 


Public policy, when crystalized in 
statutes, is apt to show the same char- 
acteristics found in human behavior. 
Customs and habits continue to gov- 
ern action long after their usefulness 
is served. The principle of the free 
homestead of 160 acres, with a few 
convenient loopholes such as the tim- 
ber and stone act, was applied indis- 
criminately to farm land, timberland, 
and more and more to land suitable 
only for grazing. The fact that no 
one could make a living from the 
grazing capacity of 160 acres unless 
as a headquarters ranch for adequate 
surrounding free public range, to 
most of which well-entrenched users 
were ready to enforce their claims, 
made little difference. Up to 1891 
the public lands existed only to be 
passed as rapidly as possible to pri- 
vate ownership, either directly or 
through grants to states and railroad 
corporations. The General Land Of- 
fice was steeped in this policy—and 
new economic problems of land use 
failed to alter this fixation of pur- 
pose. The Romans had an expression 
for this persistence of patterns of 
thought and action. They termed it 
“the ruling passion, strong in death.” 

A break in this apparent impasse 
was the “stock raising homestead.” 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 


Under this law, enacted in 1916, title 
to an entire section of 640 acres 
could be acquired and the land 
fenced. That it would fail in its ob- 
jective of creating homes for small 
stock growers was apparent from the 
beginning, however. The year-round 
carrying capacity of western grazing 
lands seldom exceeds one cow, or 
five sheep, to ten acres, and dimin- 
ishes from that maximum to zero, 
with an average more nearly ap- 
proaching one cow to twenty acres. 

Eastburn Smith, in a report on the 
Rio Grande watershed in 1936, 
brought out that continued overgraz- 
ing had reduced the carrying ca- 
pacity of the northern ranges in New 
Mexico to less than half, and the 
southern ranges to approximately a 
fourth of the original carrying ca- 
pacity. He gave the then existing 
capacity of the grassland range as 
from five to nine cows for 640 acres, 
and from three to five cows for the 
browse types of range. Pine types 
carried no more than grassland. 

Thus, a stock-raising homestead of 
640 acres might support, depending 
on the condition of the range, any- 
where from five to sixty cattle pro- 
vided water was available, which in 
most instances it was not. This law, 
then, bore no workable relation to 
its intended objective, and on only a 
small percentage of the lands filed 
upon was title ever perfected. Yet. 
in 1917, Clay Tallman, commissioner 
of the General Land Office, made 
this statement: “We will dispose of 
all of the public lands possible under 
existing laws, and then we will get 
other laws to dispose of the remain- 
der.” So far no trace of recognition 
of a new problem had dawned on the 
General Land Office. Should new 
statutes have been enacted to facilitate 
the transfer of the remainder of the 
public lands to stockmen, who are 
the primary users? Until very re- 
cently that appeared to be the objec- 
tive of the livestock industry. 

If it could be said that the produc- 
tion of meat and wool constituted the 
sole public interest in these national 
properties, and if it were proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt that grazing 
areas could be segregated from for- 
ests and watersheds and passed to 
private or state ownership without 
prejudice to timber growing, irriga- 


OF THE PUBLIC RANGE 


tion, water supply, recreation and 
wildlife, this possibility could be ex- 
amined on its merits. Organized 
stockmen contend that, given fee sim- 
ple ownership, or its equivalent in 
perpetual easements not subject to 
federal dominance either as to graz- 
ing fees or numbers of stock, en- 
lightened self interest and freedom 
from competition would result in vol- 
untary self-regulation by owners, lim- 
iting the number of grazing animals 
to what the land would support. 

Against this contention lies the ex. 
treme stubbornness of a great many 
stockmen in refusing to admit the in- 
sidious effects of overgrazing. Added 
to this is financial pressure te in- 
crease the number of stock on the 
range to maximum capacity in wet 
seasons, which inevitably results in 
range damage when the dry cycle ap- 
pears. An increasing number of 
stockmen are receptive to modern 
technical guidance in range manage- 
ment. But when acceptance of this 
advice is optional with the stockman. 
what is to protect public interests? — 
or the rights of small owners who 
might be squeezed out by large out- 
fits under fence? 

During the decades between 1905 
and 1934 the contrast between con- 
trolled grazing within the boundaries 
of the national forests and free use 
of the outside public domain became 
increasingly evident. Yet, trained 
technicians of the Forest Service. 
alert to grazing damage, were pow- 
erless to stop the march or destruc- 
tion on the adjoining open range not 
under their jurisdiction. And while 
they emphasized the need of control 
measures, they were restrained de- 
spite the many possible advantages of 
such a course, from urging that the 
remaining area of the public domain 
be withdrawn from entry and placed 
in one unified control under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. One of the 
main arguments for this was that the 
herds that graze on the public domain 
during the winter are the same that 
move into the national forests in sum- 
mer—same animals, same owners. 

After 1925, for want of applicants, 
disposal of the unwanted residue of 
the public domain was practically 
terminated. And in the early 30’s the 
Department of the Interior, through 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, responded 
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Poor cattle and poor range go hand 
in hand, as the picture above testi- 
fies. This badly depleted area is in 
Idaho. But given protection, the 
range ean be restored, as shown at 
right. Grass is returning to this 
fenced-in area on the Tonto Na- 
tional Forest in Arizona, while out- 
side, where hungry cattle still graze, 
all that is left for them is snake- 
weed. Below, a dramatic example 
of what happens on the over- 
grazed range during a rainstorm. 
Heavy run-off starts the processes 
of erosion — and loss of topsoil 
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to pressure for conservation of the 
range resource by supporting legisla- 
tion which emerged, in 1934, as the 
Taylor Grazing Act. This brought 
eighty million acres of the unreserved 
public domain under management as 
“grazing districts” and created the 
Grazing Service in the Department of 
the Interior to administer them. 
Later, in 1936, the area was increased 
to 142 million acres. 

Why was administration of these 
districts entrusted to the Department 
of the Interior when the experience 
and technical know-how was in the 
Department of Agriculture? Some 
insight into this may be gained from 
testimony during congressional hear- 
ings which preceded passage of the 
Taylor Act. E. A. Sherman, testify- 
ing for the Forest Service, stated that 
it would cost $2,000,000 a year to 
“administer and improve” the public 
range. As against this, Rufus Poole, 
solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior—and this figure was also 
presented by Secretary Ickes—esti- 
mated the cost at $150,000. Around 
173 million acres were involved. In- 
terior was given custody of the graz- 
ing districts, but the fact that appro- 
priations were increased yearly to a 
peak of $1,300,000 in 1945 and 1946 
is eloquent testimony to the experi- 
ence and judgment of the Forest 
Service. This was further emphasized 
when Interior, to set up a system of 
administration and _ control, was 
forced to enlist experienced Forest 
Service personnel. 

The fate of the Grazing Service 
after a decade of struggle is, of 
course, well known. Ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
and the successful resistance of stock- 
men to increased grazing fees, the 
service as such was destroyed by the 
79th Congress when appropriations 
were reduced to $425,000 a year—a 
cut of $869,000. All that remained 
after this was a skeleton supervisory 
staff and field force—and the live- 
stock owners, in effect, were relieved 
of practically all vestiges of control 
on the public range. 

Indeed, it should be made clear 
that the influence of the stockmen 
through their national associations 
and local advisory boards was far 
more powerful in the Grazing Serv- 
ice that it had ever been in the For- 
est Service. As a result, grazing fees 
remained frozen at their original low 
level of five cents a month a head for 
cattle and one cent for sheep. Such 
efforts as were made by the men 
administering the grazing districts to 
increase fees were quickly and easily 


nullified by powerful political influ- 
ences. 

This was brought out in forceful 
fashion by Representative Jed John- 
son of Oklahoma, a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
during debate in 1946. Said Mr. 
Johngon, “We passed the Taylor 
Grazing Act after a former Secretary 
of the Interior appeared before com- 
mittees in Congress and assured us 
that it could operate on $150,000 a 
year and that it would be self-sup- 
porting. Over and over we were told 
that the Grazing Service would be 
self-supporting. . . . But what did the 
Grazing Service do? They went out 
and practically turned it (the service ) 
over to the big cowmen and sheep- 
men of the West. . . . It is common 
knowledge that they (the stockmen) 
practically have been running the 
Grazing Service. . . . Imagine our 
surprise to find them charging one 
cent for sheep per month and five 
cents each for cattle. 

“Year by year the committee has 
said, ‘Get your house in order. Live 
within your income. Be self-support- 
ing. This year they (the service) 
asked for more than $1,700,000. They 
told the committee that was the least 
they could operate on efficiently. We 
asked the head of the Grazing Serv- 
ice, ‘Have you raised the fees yet?’ 
His answer was ‘No, we have not 
raised them.’ There were certain in- 
dividuals who apparently had suffi- 
cient influence to prevent any effort 
along that line. . . . We gave them 
$425,000, the amount that they col- 
lected and which goes to the federal 
government, and we said to the Graz- 
ing Service, ‘Live up to your con- 
tract, live within your revenues.’ And 
by the eternal they are going to do it 
whether they like it or not.” 

As they stood, Grazing Service fees 
were about one-seventh of those for 
similar rights on the national forests, 
or state land, or on private land un- 
der lease. And because it could not 
increase its fees, the service was 
forced to pay the piper—to live with- 
in its income. This was logical from 
a fiscal standpoint, not displeasing to 
western senators and livestock inter- 
ests, and reminiscent of Aesop’s fable 
of the monkey who used the cat’s 
paw to pull hot chestnuts out of the 
fire. The Congress, which has heard 
from a belatedly aroused public, is 
now contemplating the restoration of 
most of this appropriation. But the 
damage has been done. 

In July, 1946, President Truman 
put through a reorganization measure 
which abolished the independent 
Grazing Service and consolidated it 












with the new Bureau of Land Man. 
agement in the Department of the In. 
terior. On the surface this looked 
like a forward step in streamlining 
administration. It was—but in what 
direction? 

In answering this, bear in mind 
that the administration of a great 
natural resource such as timber or 
forage is a matter requiring the high- 
est type of public servant with years 
of training based on a sound tech- 
nical education. This is an ideal 
fortunately adhered to by the Forest 
Service. Still more important, a man 
with these responsibilities must be a 
civil servant appointed on merit and 
free from the influence of political 
patronage and revenge, in case he 
has to resist the efforts of powerful 
interests seeking special privileges in 
the monopolistic use of timber, graz- 
ing, or other resources. This kind of 
organization, and only this, has given 
to the Forest Service its efficiency 
and, as a consequence, the support of 
Congress and the public. 

When the reorganized Bureau of 
Land Management finally emerged 
full fledged in 1946, not one of its 
key administrators could be said to 
have had basic technical training in 
the management of the natural re- 
sources of the western public domain. 
Its director was Fred W. Johnson, 
former commissioner of the General 
Land Office; its associate director, 
since resigned, was Joel D. Wolfson, 
formerly assistant commissioner of 
the General Land Office. Of its six 
branches three were headed by Gen- 
eral Land Office men. In charge of 
the branch of Range Management, 
which took over the functions of the 
Grazing Service, was J. Will Robin- 
son, former member of Congress 
from Utah. 


Concerning this situation, F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation, in a letter to Lyle F. Watts, 
chief of the Forest Service, stated in 
October 1946, “Last spring Congress 
in its wisdom made a sharp cut in the 
appropriations for the Taylor Graz- 
ing Service. The wailing that came 
from that organization at the time 
indicated that all was lost. Under 
new management the Grazing Service 
in cooperation with the National Ad- 
visory Council, and with a committee 
of the two national livestock organ- 
izations, is working out a policy that 
I believe will be for the best interests 
of everyone concerned. It will es- 
tablish a basis for the operation of 
the Grazing Service at a minimum 


(Turn to page 136) 
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Why Emil 
Planted Trees 


By A. G. HALL 


HE pick-up truck swerved 

loosely in the soft ruts of the 

truck trail. The frost which 

kept the surface hard all winter had 

left the soil and it was up to the 

warm spring breezes now to dry out 
the winter-caught moisture. 

Ahead of us and off to the right 
where a weedy bank made hiking a 
bit easier, I saw the figures of a man 
and a dog. “Who’s that up ahead?” 
I asked the engineer who was taking 
me out to look over some plans for 
spring construction work. 

“That’s Emil, probably checking 
up on his last year’s plantation and 
giving this year’s sites a once-over. 
You ought to talk to him sometime.” 

We passed Emil, with a wave of 
the hand, and sloughed on to our 
projects. 

My chance to meet him came that 
evening in a dingy tavern, where he 
was behind the bar. A tall, hand- 
some man in his late fifty’s, he 
looked at least 10 years younger. His 
military bearing, I learned later, had 
been acquired in the army of a Rus- 
sian czar. 

Recognizing us instantly, Emil 
beckoned us over to the bar which 
he was preparing for the evening’s 
trade. There were a few customers 
about, but when he learned that I 
was interested in his plantations he 
seemed to forget about his shop. 

“How many trees have you plant- 
ed?” I asked him. 

“T’irty ttousand!” was the quick 
reply. 

“Now, ask him how many sur- 
vived?” the engineer cut in. 

“T check this morning,” Emil said. 
“I have two, maybe t’ree t’ousand 
good ones.” 

Without further questioning, Emil 
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went on to explain the failure of his 
plantations. He had obtained good 
stock from the state nurseries and 
expert planting advice from both state 
and federal foresters locally avail- 
able. Most of the planting had been 
done under his personal supervision 
and to his satisfaction. One year he 
had hired a crew of planters, and it 
cost him $13 a thousand to get the 
trees into the ground. 

Emil’s plantation trouble was deer. 
As he explained it, snow covers the 
fields early in the winter and the 
tempting green tops of his planted 
pines draw the deer out of the woods. 
“They don’t eat the whole tree,” he 
said. “They just bite off the top bud, 
then go on to the next tree on down 
the row.” 

The plantations were not given to 
the deer without a struggle, however. 
Emil’s first attempt at control was 
with dogs. ‘They were effective, but 
the game commission put an end to 
that. “The game warden told me, 
‘Emil, get rid of those dogs. If I 
see them chasing deer, I'll have to 
shoot them.’ 

“T tell him,” said Emil, “that I use 
only mongrel dogs. I don’t use hunt- 
ing dogs. Mongrels chase deer only 
as far they see them. Mongrels don’t 
track, like hunting dogs do. But the 
warden says, ‘Emil, a dog is a dog; 
you get rid of them.’” 

Next Emil tried paint. Each fall 
after the growing season had ceased, 
he would go forth armed with paint 
brush and can. Carefully he’d coat 
each terminal bud. The paint treat- 
ment was only partly effective; soon 
the deer came to relish, or at least to 
endure, the painted buds. 

Then he tried paper bags. “Just 
before winter,” Emil went on, “I got 


a couple tousand paper bags. I tie 
these around the buds, leave them 
there ‘til spring. Then I go back 
and take off the bags so the tree can 
grow.” 

The bags helped some, but too 
many were torn off by the deer to 
make it effective control. 

But Emil had his problem partly 
solved. All he needed to do was find 
some protective cover for the terminal 
buds—something relatively easy to 
apply in the early winter and easy 
to remove in the spring. 

One day he took a trip to a com- 
mercial nursery where he saw just 
the gadget he needed. 

“Just a minute,” Emil said sud- 
denly, “I'll be right back.” 

He disappeared behind a doorway 
which led into a storage room, and 
returned with a carton full of as- 
sorted strips of tin, each strip about 
six inches long and three inches wide. 
On top of the heap lay a pair of tin 
shears. 

“Look!” said Emil, “I take a piece 
of tin. Then I cut it like a comb.” 

Swiftly, as though working against 
time, he made about 15 deep snips 
along one edge of the tin, snips that 
extended to within about an inch of 
the opposite edge. 

(Turn to page 140) 











THE FOREST FRONTIER 
IN 


AS THOMAS HOOKER and his con- 
gregation of native-born Englishmen 
struggled westward from Massachu- 
setts Bay in the spring of 1636, their 
sense of weariness and confusion 
must have been well nigh over- 
whelming. The trail, Indian fashion, 
followed every capricious twist and 
dip of the seemingly patternless east 
Connecticut upland. A hurricane the 
year before had wrecked and uptorn 
and broken the dark and dank forest 
of giant trees. In its depth were the 
Indians, “children of the devil,” with 
ominous and fearful names such as 
Nehantic, Nipmunck, Podunk, and 
Poquanack; and spirits even worse, 
Manitou, Kiehtan, Hobbamock — 
surely expatriated fiends and goblins. 
For these early Americans the vernal 
forest with its fresh green leaves, its 
flowers, and imposing heights, held 
no charms. It was, in the words of 
Cotton Mather, “A desert full of dis- 
mall circumstances.” They must have 
sighed with relief when they reached 
the Hartford meadows. With these as 
a base they attacked with a dendro- 
phobic fury that in a few generations 
cleared their state of its primeval 
forest. 

However, so great was the resili- 
ence of the native trees that 310 years 
after the founding of Hartford no 
traveler can justly complain of their 
lack. They line the streams and shade 
the streets. They cover the uplands 
and creep down into the valleys along 
every stone wall, fencerow and road. 
An abandoned field may be covered 
with seedlings in five years and be a 
woodlot in twenty. Trees are an inti- 
mate part of the life, the landscape 
and the history of this tiny state, 
whose war industries led the country 
in per capita output and whose popu- 
lation now tops 1,700,000—95 per- 
cent of it city-dwelling. 

Connecticut is 95 miles long and 
60 miles wide—no larger than many 
western counties. Geologically it is 
an eroded peneplane tipped slightly 
to the south and east. Running north 
and south are a series of valleys separ- 
ated by rugged uplands. The largest 
of these is the Connecticut Valley, 
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CONNECTICUT 


By HENRY S. KERNAN 


whose red soils and trap rock out- 
crops are unique features within the 
state. Here economic life is domin- 
ated by the insurance business of 
Hartford and the manufacturing of 
New Haven. In agriculture the cloth- 
covered tobacco fields reign supreme, 
and their fabulous crop is one of the 
most risky and rewarding known to 
man. 

The eastern highlands have long 
been relied upon by a textile indus- 
try that found abundant water power 
on the precipitous Quinnebaug, Nat- 
chaug, and Shetucket rivers. 

The western highlands reach spec- 
tacular heights only in the northwest 
corner among the Litchfield Hills, 
where, it is said, was developed a 
breed of sheep whose legs of unequal 
length and pointed noses were adapt- 
ed to the steep and rocky hillsides. 
This area, especially in the Nauga- 
tuck Valley, is a center for brass 
foundries, for which the forests were 
clear-cut repeatedly before the first 
World War. 

The fourth division of the state is 
the seaboard. whose salt marshes, in- 


After the “big blow” of 1938, 
this old logger went to work 
for the Salvage Administration 
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lets and cities are familiar to every 
traveler between New York and Pro- 
vidence. 

With such a background the cen- 
tral problem of forestry in the state 
remains this: How can the 1,907,000 
acres of woodland, 61 percent of the 
area, best contribute to the welfare of 
the citizens? 

This problem has been under scru- 
tiny since 1896 by the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Association, one of 
whose objects is to “make Connecti- 
cut a better place in which to live.” 

Since that time most of the basic 
forestry problems have been met and 
at least partly solved. A system of 
fire control usually keeps the area 
burned annually down to .44 percent. 
State parks and forests now cover 
176,577 acres. Thirty thousand acres 
have been planted. A tax law grant- 
ing relief to forest owners is on the 
books, although little used, because 
actually taxes are reasonable. Four 
Norris-Doxey farm foresters are at 
work and probably a quarter of all 
timber cut is marked by conservative 
rules. Regular work keeps in check 
the gypsy moth, the Dutch elm dis- 
ease, and other pests. When the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
were opened in 1933, the state for- 
esters had prepared a work program 
which went forward steadily; and 
the hurricane of 1938 was followed 
by vigorous action of the state and 
federal foresters. 

An examination of Connecticut 
Woodlands, published by the Forest 
and Park Association, shows what 
problems remain uppermost. Natural- 
ly most of these hinge around recrea- 
tion. Trails must be maintained and 
extended. Parks and forests must be 
acquired. Roadsides must be im- 
proved and billboards controlled. 
The rights of both the landlord and 
the hunter must be guarded. 

However, the association has realis- 
tically conceded that all efforts com- 
bined are not enough to protect the 
private forests unless the owners have 
some abiding interest in handling 
their woods one way and not another. 
To give these woods an economic val- 
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Forestry in Connecticut is closely interwoven with recreation and the maintenance of 
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such scenic tracts as the Cockaponset State Forest with its winding Hammonasset River 


ue by marketing the products has be- 
come the primary problem in Con- 
necticut forestry. These forest pro- 
ducts are quite different from what 
the Puritans found, and this point 
requires some explanation. 
Beginning about 1820, rural popu- 
lation decreased as ambitious native 
sons moved to the towns or the west- 
ern states. In either case the old folks 
were left to battle the hardhack and 
bayberry on the stony upland farms. 
Light - seeded, fast - growing hard- 
woods, such as gray birch, cherry 
and red maple, increased enormously. 
The owners, always under economic 
stress, sold off these stands to the 
nearby charcoal pit, sawmill or tie 
yard; and the trees began again as 
sprouts. Wind storms, although not 
often of hurricane proportions, oc- 
casionally tip over dominant trees 
here and there. Also ice storms have 
a way of breaking the tops of the best 
trees. Since much of the cutting 
operations in Connecticut is for rail- 
road ties, a 12-inch oak is salable 
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and is usually soon cut. The climax 
came in 1938 when most of what re- 
mained of large timber was blown 
down. 

The most striking result of this 
history is the change in forest com- 
position. Although Connecticut is 
within the oak type, these species, 
along with hemlock and pine, have 
been steadily losing ground to the 
faster growing species previously 
mentioned and to a variety of others. 
In the state forest survey no less than 
40 species are recorded separately. 
Furthermore, the average age of the 
forest has been lowered to where 90 
percent is less than 60 years old and 
more than a third less than 20 years. 

This last figure is significant be- 
cause it shows to what extent the for- 
est has been cut, and with what vigor 
it renews itself. Connecticut’s par- 
ticular combination of soil, climate 
and species is such that planting is 


seldom needed or desirable. In the 
last 20 years 30,000 acres have been 
planted and 688,000 have regener- 
ated naturally. Of the two types, no- 
one can claim that the plantations, 
for all the expense, are any better 
forest than the latter. The landowner 
would usually do better to turn his. 
attention to managing his woodlot 
and let nature take care of his fields. 

His woodlot is, typically, not un- 
derstocked. The species may be poor, 
the stems crooked and the branches 
big; but usually there are too many 
rather than too few trees to the acre. 
The acute problem is too little wood 
on too many trees. They must be 
thinned; and this leads back to the 
economic problem of thinning at a 
profit. To solve this not only the 
size and species must be considered, 
but also the pattern of forest owner- 
ship. 


(Turn to page 142) 


Connecticut’s primary forestry problem is that of instilling in land- 
owners an abiding interest in the economic value of their woodlands. 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


-— PACIFIC MADRONE 


Arbutus menziesii, Pursh 





By WARREN D. BRUSH 


PACIFIC madrone belongs to the Heath family (Erica- 
ceae), which includes also the rhododendron and moun- 
tain-laurel or kalmia. Called Pacific madrone or fre- 
quently just plain madrone, or madrona, this colorful 
tree adds its exotic charm to the*greenery of countless 
slopes throughout the length of the coastal mountains, 
from British Columbia south through western Washing- 
ton and Oregon to southern California. Its red-brown 
trunk, red branches and shiny, evergreen foliage distin- 
guish it at once from all other trees or shrubs in its range. 

The naturalist John Muir wrote of this tree: “The 
madrona, clad in thin, smooth, red and yellow bark, 
with big, glossy leaves, seems in the dark coniferous 
forests of Washington and Vancouver Island like some 
lost wanderer from the magnolia groves in the South.” 
Its distinctive dark red bole is only slightly more eye- 
arresting than are the foliage and fruit. Sometimes it is 
described by local people as the tree which sheds its 
bark instead of its leaves. This description has some basis 
in fact since old leaves persist until the new are fully 
grown, and the bark on the lower bole divides into thin, 





When grown in the open, Pacific Madrone, one of our most 
colorful trees, has a short, leaning trunk and broad crown 


scaly plates which fall off in the summer and _ fall. 

Because Pacific madrone is found abundantly scattered 
over sunny hillsides where soils are poor and rocky, 
people are prone to overlook the fact that it grows much 
better on fertile, moist sites. Its best growth is attained 
on well-drained soils, near sea level, where it ranges in 
height from eighty to 125 feet or even more, and from 
two to four feet in diameter, breast high. In both the 
coast ranges and western Sierra of California, it may 
be found up to 4,000 feet elevation. This species often 
forms nearly pure stands, although it occurs in much 
greater abundance as an understory species in Douglasfir 
and redwood forests or in association with mixed broad- 
leaf and coniferous trees. 

In dense stands it is often a stately tree with a straight, 
clear bole and stout, upright or spreading branches 
forming a narrow oblong or broad round-topped head 
with slender branchlets. The branchlets are light red, 
pea-green or orange-colored when they first appear, and 
become in their first winter bright reddish brown. In the 
open, it tends to produce a short, crooked or leaning 
trunk and on dry mountain slopes 
the tree may be no more than a 
twisted shrub. 

The thick leathery leaves are 
smooth, dark green and_ lustrous 
above and pale or often nearly white 
below, and measure from three to 
five inches long and one and a half 
to three inches wide, with a thick, 
pale midrib and conspicuous veinlets. 
They are borne on stout, grooved 
stems one-half to one inch long, are 
oval to oblong in outline, rounded or 
contracted into a short point at the 
apex, and have smooth margins which 
may, however, be finely to coarsely 
toothed on vigorous growth. When 
they unfold they are light green or 
often pink, especially on the lower 
surface. They remain on the tree 
until the early summer of their sec- 
ond year when they turn orange and 
scarlet and fall gradually and irregu- 
larly. A second crop of smaller leaves 
is often produced late in summer. 

The small, white, bell-shaped 
flowers, about one-third of an inch 
long, appear from March to May in 
large, showy, nodding, terminal 
clusters resembling lilies-of-the-valley. 
Each flower develops into a small, 
round, bright orange-red berry-like 
fruit. Borne in long, loose clusters, 
each fruit contains several dark 
brown, angled seeds tightly pressed 
together. 

Terminal buds are oval in shape 
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The dark green, leathery, 
evergreen leaves contrast 
sharply with the bright 
orange-red, berry-like fruit 


with numerous scales, and the lateral buds are very small. The 
bark is distinctive. That of the upper stems, limbs and twigs is 
very thin, smooth and bright red, peeling off in irregular flakes 
much as in the sycamores. On older trunks, it is dark reddish 
brown, and covered with loose, thin plate-like scales which are 
shed annually. 


The heartwood is a light reddish brown and the sapwood white 
or cream, frequently with a pinkish tinge. The wood is fine- 
textured, hard, heavy and moderately strong being similar in these 
properties to Pacific dogwood, but it has less shock resistance than 
the latter. A cubic foot of the air-dry wood weighs about forty- 
six pounds. Along with Pacific dogwood, it has been suggested 
for the manufacture of shuttles used for weaving cloth in place 
of the flowering dogwood of eastern United States. 


The tree produces large quantities of seed every year. Although 
difficult to transplant, it is very hardy after it has become estab- 
lished and is often grown in yards and gardens for its bright 
colors. In the fall, the bunches of brilliant orange-red fruit with 
the slender green, red or brown twigs and the reddish older 
leaves, make pleasing color combinations. It is occasionally 
cultivated in the gardens of western and southern Europe. 


The genus Arbutus was first defined by Linnaeus in 1754 and 
given the old Latin name for the common strawberry tree of south- 
ern Europe (Arbutus unedo). Of the 12 species, all of them con- 
fined to the northern hemisphere, two are found in Mexico and the 
southwestern United States, and one in the Pacific Coast. They 
belong to the Heath family, and are thus related to the rhododen- 
drons, azaleas and blueberries. 


The specific name was given by the Siberian-born botanist, 
Frederick Pursh, in honor of Archibald Menzies, who discovered 
and collected specimens of the tree at Port Discovery, California, 
in May 1792. He was the botanist of Captain Vancouver’s voyage 
of discovery in 1790-1795. In his journals he calls it “the orien- 
tal strawberry tree” and continues, “this last grows to a small 
tree and was at this time a peculiar ornament to the forest by its 
large clusters of whitish flowers and evergreen leaves, but its 
peculiar smooth bark of a reddish brown color will at all times 
attract the notice of the most superficial observer.” 





Philip Palmer 


Devereux Butcher 
Bark on upper limbs is bright red, darkening to 
reddish brown on old trunks. Thin scales shed annually 
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Pacific Madrone grown naturally from 
British Columbia to Southern California 
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FORESTRY FOR THE SAWMILL OPERATOR 


Here is a pattern for weaving the logger and saw- 
mill man into the fabric of better farm woodlands 


IN the production of any raw mate- 
rial, the question of whether or not 
the producer makes a profit on his 
effort very often hinges on what the 
manufacturer is able to do with it. 
The more efficient the manufacturer, 
the better chance the producer has of 
finding a steady market. 

Wood as it comes from the wood- 
land is a raw material. It must be 
processed by the sawmill and plan- 
ing mill into products which the con- 
sumer is willing to buy at a fair 
price. It follows, therefore, that the 
sawmill operator is a major factor in 
the success or failure of woodland 
management. 

Extension forester Donald P. Dun- 
can of Kansas, for example, found 
that farmers were inclined to avoid 
the use of native lumber which could 
be produced in abundance within the 
state. They preferred lumber from 
outside the state because it was more 
“dependable.” Native lumber had a 
tendency to warp and shrink in use, 


Saw hammering is demonstrated bya com- 
pany expert. Better saws mean better forestry 
U 


and local mills were able to produce, 
generally, only poorly-sawed boards. 
Unless these objections could be over- 
come, there would be little market for 
local lumber and no incentive for bet- 
ter management of farm woodlands. 

Duncan had seen these and similar 
problems solved in Maryland, Minne- 
sota and other states through the me- 
dium of “schools” for sawmill oper- 
ators. In these millmen were instruct- 
ed in the best methods of production 
—how to get the most from a log. So 
he decided to inaugurate “sawmill 
schools” in Kansas. 

Duncan had another problem. As 
in many other areas, often the saw- 
mill operator was also the woods op- 
erator—inclined to “high grade” the 
woodland, taking only the best trees. 
Or he might take all the trees, even 
the smaller ones which should be left 
for another cutting. In either case, 
the millman, as well as the woodland 
owner, lost money in the long run. 
On a “high-grading” operation, the 


J. S. Forest Service 


A page dedicated to the man- 
agement of woodlands, large 
and small — practical sugges- 
tions in procedure and tech- 
nique and in the solution of 
problems on the ground. 

What is your problem? Amer- 
ican Forests will assist you in 
finding an answer. Address que- 
ries to The Woodlands Editor. 





operator would leave only the poor. 
est trees, thus reducing his opportu. 
nity to come back to the same wood- 
land for another quality harvest. On 
a clear-cutting operation, he harvest. 
ed many logs which did not pay their 
way when run through the saw. J 
These problems formed the subject 
matter for the first sawmill schools in 
Kansas. Enlisted as instructors were 
a forester from the Soil Conservation 
Service, an expert millman from the 
Forest Products Laboratory, a farm 
forester, and a specialist in sawmill 
equipment. Cooperation from these 
agencies was easy to obtain since 
each was well aware of the problems 
of woodland management and utiiiza- 
tion. 


The next step was to learn from 
millmen themselves some of the prob- 
lems on which they were most eager 
to obtain assistance and to work 
these into the teaching material al 
the schools. 

The schools were a combination of 
demonstration and learning by doing. 
The mill operators were given oppor: 
tunity to try their own hands at the 
various methods as well as to enter 


(Turn to page 134) 


A Soil Conservation Service forester show 
how to eliminate warping by proper piling 
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BUILDER 


The INTERNATIONAL TD-24 Diesel 


Crawler Tractor! 


This new giant now takes the power and 
performance lead among crawlers. 


Here, under easy and sure control, this 
giant Diesel puts 140 working horsepower at 
its bulldozer blade. With sure-footed grip on 
the ground it cuts a logging road through 
rock-filled terrain. 


And quickly! For the TD-24 is designed 
for high speed operation as well as tremen- 
dous pull and push. 

You'll be delighted with its finger-tip 
control, toe-tip clutch, instant high-low 
range speed change, quick reverse shift 
in any traveling speed—and with its 
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The International TD-24. 180 horsepower at the fly- 

wheel, 167 belt h.p., 140 drawbar h.p. Weight, dry 

and without attachments, 36,275 Ibs. 
Planet-Power Steering which makes possible 
gradual turns with both tracks pulling or 
pivot turns with either track locked. 


Yes Sir! You'll find it good business to visit 
or call your International Industrial Distrib- 
utor and get the whole story on this new 
leader among the big crawlers. You'll know 

then why it is the master logging road 
builder. 


Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 1, Illinois 





= INTERNATIONAL POWER 


CRAWLER AND WHEEL TRACTORS -~ DIESEL ENGINES - POWER UNITS 
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two important reports, one an analy- 
sis of the problems of private forestry 
in the Douglasfir region, and the oth- 
er an outline of practical manage- 
ment possibilities. The data is prov- 
ing of increasing value to both stu- 
dents of forestry and to owners of 
Douglasfir forests desirous of manag- 
ing their lands for continuous crops 
of trees. 

While it is not within the space 
limits of this article to mention all 
the projects which the Foundation 
has been instrumental in starting and 
carrying forward, the following will 
indicate the breadth of its activities. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
wild and cutover land problem in 
northern Michigan, a four year study 
was made under the direction of the 
University of Michigan to determine 
land utilization trends in that region 
and to provide a factual guide for 
more productive use of the lands. A 
second study in the Lake States was 
under a fellowship awarded to C. H. 
Stoddard, Jr., dealing with problems 
faced by lumber companies lacking 
sufficient timber to make possible sus- 
tained-yield operations. From this 
study came a proposed “two-cut sys- 
tem” embodying a compromise be- 
tween destructive liquidation and 
sustained yield for areas where the 
latter practice is rarely applicable. 
The plan has attracted much atten- 
tion since it offers a method of forest 
land management that would lessen 
the effects which so often follow clear- 
cutting in the Lake States. 

To further speed the progress of 
forestry in the vast piney woods sec- 
tions of the southern states, two proj- 
ects which yielded valuable material 
should be mentioned. One is a vol- 
ume on longleaf pine, by W. G. Wah- 
lenberg, which brings together and 
interprets all published and much un- 
published research data concerning 
this important southern pine. The 
other is a publication issued in 1947 
entitled “The Four Forests and the 
Future of the South,” by I. F. El- 
dredge, which already is having a 
marked influence in stimulating for- 
est interest and action throughout the 
South. 

In 1942 the Foundation authorized 
a study of educational methods being 
used in eastern and central states to 
bring about better management of 
farm woodlands. Out of this study, 
which was made by Joshua A. Cope, 
who has worked in the farm forest 
field for many years, came a report 
entitled “Farm Forestry in the East- 
ern United States.” Published by the 
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Foundation in 1944, this report has 
become standard reference material 
for foresters and forest educators. 

Noteworthy among cooperative 
projects initiated shortly after the 
war is a joint study by the Founda- 
tion and the Society of American 
Foresters. Begun in 1945, the proj- 
ect is a critical analysis of forest con- 
ditions in selected states and determi- 
nation of standards of state adminis- 
tration best adapted to the develop- 
ment and management of forest lands 
as a part of the state’s economic unity 
and welfare. At this date, studies 
have been completed for nine states— 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Colorado and Idaho. 
In a number of the states, the more 
important recommendations proposed 
already are in course of being put 
into effect. 

Still more recently, the Foundation 
has given its support to the develop- 
ment of an overall program of for- 
estry that would put to fuller use 
available information and public in- 
terest to which it has contributed so 
largely. For some years Randolph 
Pack has been a director and vice- 
president of The American Forestry 
Association and in that capacity took 
an active part in the formulation of 
the Association’s Program for Amer- 
ican Forestry, adopted in 1947 by an 
almost unanimous vote of its mem- 
bers. The program is the outgrowth 
of surveys by both the Association 
and the U. S. Forest Service of the 
forest position of the United States 
following the war and calls for spe- 
cific lines of educational action con- 
sidered necessary to bring about the 
productive management of the na- 
tion’s 656 million acres of forest land. 
To aid in activating and carrying 
forward this program, the Founda- 
tion in the spring of 1947 made a 
grant to the Association of $100,000, 
of which $25,000 was for immediate 
use and the remainder for later use 
as matched by other contributions. 

A current project that characterizes 
the Foundation’s timeliness in the se- 
lection of its projects is an investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of the farm 
forest—a farm or small tract of land 
on which the main and supporting 
crop is trees. The study is of special 
urgency in view of recent findings 
that sixty percent of the forest land 
of the nation is in small holdings and 
that nine out of ten of the owners lack 
scientific knowledge of timber grow- 
ing. The results of the study, it is 
hoped, may point the way to the most 
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economical utilization of small tracts 
of land submarginal for agriculture 
and provide guidance to the millions 
of people who already own such lands 
or are looking forward to acquiring 
a few hundred acres in the country, 
At the same time, the study may well 
provide data helpful in shaping pub. 
lic policy involving land settlement 
and other measures designed to raise 
the standards of people living in for. 
est areas. 

In the interest of bringing about 
forest management on a tract of 27, 
000 acres owned by Dartmouth Col- 
lege and known as the Dartmouth 
grant, the Foundation offered to in- 
itiate a survey and to prepare a man. 
agement plan. The survey was done 
in cooperation with the U. S. Forest 
Service and definite recommendations 
were made for managing the area for 
continuous forest production. As a 
result of this survey and report, a 
forester is now employed by the col- 
lege. 

Coincident with the 1937 change in 
policy, the Foundation broadened its 
contributions to forest literature. In 
addition to publishing the more im. 
portant results of studies made by 
Pack Fellows, it began to extend finan- 
cial aid to other agencies for the pub- 
lication of material deemed of cur- 
rent and permanent value as sources 
of general and scientific knowledge of 
American forests. The value of this 
phase of its work is attested by the 
fact that its publications are increas 
ingly in demand. 

One of its current publication proj- 
ects is the preparation of a revised 
issue of the “Forestry Directory,” to 
be published early in 1949. This 
publication will be the fifth in a se 
ries begun in 1924, with the first For 
estry Almanac. Editions published in 
1929 and 1933 were called “Forestry 
Almanac,” but with the 1943 edition 
the title was changed to “Forestry 
Directory.” The book is a guide to 
the functions and activities of all for- 
estry organizations in the United 
States, federal, state, and private, a 
well as to forest resources. 

The Foundation’s interest in the 
publication field has not been com 
fined exclusively to the forests of the 
United States but as previously point- 
ed out has included recognition of 
the fact that the maintenance of pro 
ductive forests has now become 4 
world resource problem affecting im 
ternational economy, cooperation and 
peace. An example is the recent ac 
tion of the Foundation in 1946 in 


a (Turn to page 144) 








“CATERPILLAR” 
DIESELS ARE 
PART OF 
GOOD 
LOGGING 





The ability to reach mature timber and get the logs 
out quickly without damaging young trees is vital to efhr 
cient selective logging. That means modern equipment plus 
good skid roads and haul roads. 


The Elk River Timber Co. has built 150 miles of such 
roads on its Vancouver Island operations in the past ten 
years. And the equipment used, as you might expect, is 
100% “Caterpillar.” Six “Caterpillar” Diesel D8 Tractors 
with Hyster arches average 5,000,000 board feet a month, 
hauling fir, cedar and hemlock to the landing. When not 
busy at that, they’re roughing out roads with their bull- 
dozers—roads which are finished and maintained by a 
“Caterpillar” Diesel No. 12 Motor Grader. 


Tough, powerful, sure-footed and easy to maneuver, 
these machines help make selective logging pay. While 
they're getting out the big timber they do a good job in 
protecting the young growth that is one of the nation’s 
most important resources. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. «+ PEORIA, (LLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL =ss=.. 


One of Elk River Timber Co.'s six “Caterpillar Diesel D8s, equipped with Hyster arch, skidding 
8500 bd. ft. of logs to the landing. The “Caterpillar” Bulldozer on front end is used for road building. 
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NEWS IN 


THE first cooperative experimental 
forest in second-growth Douglasfir 
has been established between the St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company 
and the U. S. Forest Service. The 
tract of thirty-five-year-old timber is 
located near Tacoma, Washington. 
on lands logged by the company 
years ago and restocked by seed from 
trees reserved for that purpose. 

Under the agreement, which antici- 
pates a cooperative twenty-year pro- 
gram of forest management research 
in silvicultural methods, wood utiliza- 
tion, practical thinning procedure, 
costs and returns, the Forest Service 
will prepare working plans and lay 
out experimental timber cuttings on 
company lands and analyze results. 
Findings will be made available to 
other timberland owners. Timber 
cutting will be under the direction of 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment Station. Actual logging opera- 
tions will be conducted by the com- 
pany under direction of its forester. 
Norman G. Jacobson, who has al- 
ready pioneered in the development 
of logging methods adapted to sec- 
ond-growth timber. 

eee 


The first sustained-yield unit com- 
posed entirely of publicly-owned for- 
est land has been established on 73,- 
600 acres of the Carson National For- 
est in New Mexico. The unit is 
planned to assure increased and sus- 
tained supply of national forest tim- 
ber for manufacture in the area. It 
is expected that employment oppor- 
tunities in woods and mill work will 
be increased by 400 percent. The 
timber will be cut at the rate of 
1,500,000 board feet a year. For 
the first thirty years, cutting will be 
confined to 27,000 acres of virgin 
stands. In the meantime, it is ex- 
pected that young timber now grow- 
ing on other areas, which were cut 
over thirty-five years ago, will be 
ready for cutting operation. 

e * * . 


Forest practice rules for each of 
the four California forest districts 
have been published by the Califor- 
nia Department of Natural Resources. 
This is the culmination of work 
started in 1945 when the state legis- 
lature declared that regulations were 
needed and that industry itself could 
best determine what practical actions 
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should be taken to leave land in pro- 
ductive condition and te protect fu- 
ture timber crops from fire, insects 
and disease. The resultant regula- 
tions prepared by committees of land- 
owners and operators were given the 
force of law in April, 1947. Specific 
rules apply to each district—red- 
wood, north Sierra pine, south Sierra 
pine and Coast Range pine and fir. 
* * e & 


Net receipts from the operation of 
the 153 national forests for the six- 
month period from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, totaled $11,223,308— 
the largest amount ever earned by 
the national forests in any similar 
period. 

More than ninety percent of the 
receipts came from the sale of tim- 
ber. The average value of timber 
cut was $5.15 a thousand board feet 
as compared with $4.28 in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

Livestock owners who grazed cat- 
tle, horses, sheep and goats on the 
national forests paid a total of $313,- 
538—a decrease of $7,000 from the 
same period of 1946. Waterpower 
rentals contributed $27,200. 

* e e e 


The St. Regis Paper Company has 
announced the appointment of A. B. 
Recknagel as technical director of 
forestry activities. Mr. Recknagel, a 
forester of long experience, has in 
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A. B. Recknagel 
Named St. Regis forester 


———es 


recent years served as acting head 
of the forestry department of the 
University of British Columbia, Van. 
couver. He was formerly professor 
of forest management and utilization 
at Cornell University — and later 
headed the forestry department there. 


Deferment of taxes on forest 
growth on privately owned lands un. 
til the trees are cut and marked is 
called for in a bill now before the 
New York State Legislature. The bill 
provides for assumption by the state 
of such taxes, pending a yield tax 
to be levied on the owner at the time 
of harvest. Thus the localities would 
continue to receive normal tax rey- 
enues while owners of forest or farm 
woodland would be relieved of the 
taxes on their forest growth during 
the immaturity of the crop. When 
the timber or other forest crop is 
marketed, the bill provides for the 
collection of a six percent yield tax. 

e . a 7 


The Georgia State Forestry De 
partment has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new 100-acre seedling 
nursery which will make Georgia the 
largest tree-producing state in the 
nation. A. R. Shirley, director of the 
department, said the new nursery 
would more than double seedling 
production. An estimated forty-five 
million trees will be produced for 
distribution next year to farmers and 
landowners of the state. 


National Wildlife Week this year 
will begin on March 21, and marks 
the start of the second decade of such 
observations sponsored by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 


The importance of aspen to the 
Lake States pulpwood industry is 
brought out by a survey recently 
made by the U. S. Forest Service. 
In 1946, aspen accounted for about 
a third of the total regional pulp- 
wood production of two and a quar- 
ter million cords, and the first time 
on record became the principal pulp- 
wood species of the region. In 1936, 
only about ninety thousand cords of 
aspen pulpwood were produced ip 
the Lake States. 


Timber felling in the United States 
zone of Germany during the 1947 cut- 
ting year increased ten percent a 
compared with that of the preceding 
year. The actual cut was 5,090,250, 
000 board feet—the planned cut 5, 
795,500,000 feet. 
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Culmination of 70 
Years of Grader Manufacturing 


Austin-Western, builder of the world’s first Road Grader, 
in 1878, is proud to present “The Power Grader That Has 
Everything.” Everything, including exclusive 
All-Wheel Drive, All-Wheel Steer, Controlled Traction, 
and Precision Sideshift, PLUs High-Lift Blade, Extreme 
Blade Reach, and Completely Reversible Blade, and a full 
line of time- and money-saving attachments. 

The “99-H” pays maximum dividends day in and day 
out, year in and year out. No other machine will do 
so many highway construction and maintenance jobs so well, 
Your nearby Austin-Western distributor will be 
glad to tell you the whole story. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


ROAD MACHINEAY 


4859 
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PK STEEL HAND HOIST ROR 


SEATTLE.U.S.A. 


T™ 
REGISTERED 


Write, wire or phone for com- 
plete information on models, 
prices and optional equipment. 














DECEMBER, 1947 
ISSUES OF 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
WANTED! 





The large and unexpected 
number of New Association 
Members enrolled in Decem- 
ber made it impossible to an- 
ticipate correctly our Maga- 
zine print order. 


We'd like to supply as 
many of these new friends 
as possible with the Decem- 
ber 1947 issue of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS. 


If you can spare your 
copy will you consider mail- 
ing it to us. We'll greatly 
appreciate this favor to your 
Association. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Watts Urges Watershed Protection Program 


NATIONWIDE support for a pro- 
gram to intensify good forest and 
range management on highland wa- 
tersheds is urged by Lyle F. Watts, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service, in 
his annual report. 

“We are paying a huge price every 
year for our failure to give enough 
care to the highlands that water our 
valleys,” he said. “Most of our wa- 
tershed forests and ranges can be 
managed to provide good water-flow 
conditions along with timber produc- 
tion, livestock grazing, recreation and 
other values.” There are certain crit- 
ical areas, however, where specialized 
treatment is needed, he declared, and 
a considerable area where tree plant- 
ing or reseeding to grasses is neces- 
sary. 

The report calls for more upstream 
flood control surveys and prompt cor- 
rective action on such measures as 
reforestation, revegetation, changes in 
land uses, upstream engineering and 
intensified fire control. 

The chief forester asserted that 
federal, state, or community manage- 
ment is often best for critical flood 
source and water supply areas where 
individual owners cannot afford to 
undertake the measures demanded by 
the public welfare. On the other 
hand, while the national forest wa- 
tersheds provide all or most of the 


water for more than 1,000 cities, for 
21,000,000 acres under irrigation jn 
seventeen states, and for more than 
400 power projects, Forest Service 
forces are spread thin over large 
areas, and there is obvious need for 
more intensive management on many 
national forests. 

He stated that because of the na 
tional water situation, timber man. 
agement and cutting practices that 
maintain continuous tree growth and 
keep soil in place must be applied on 
all timberland. The report calls 
again for public controls to bar de. 
structive timber cutting; more aids 
to good timber management practice 
by private owners; and _ intensified 
control of fires and destructive forest 
insects and disease. Also called for 
are “stepping up” planting and re. 
seeding programs for depleted forest 
and range lands. 

The public range controversy is 
discussed as a special watershed prob 
lem. About half the national forests’ 
80,000,000 acres of range has been 
overgrazed. The service is improving 
range conditions by reseeding, better 
management of livestock, range im 
provements, elimination of rodents 
and poisonous plants, and _ other 
means—with reductions in numbers 
of grazing animals where other mea- 
sures would be inadequate. 


Letters 


(From page 100) 


nities had relied upon a situation 
which they believed stable and was 
upset because one department of Gov- 
ernment permitted a dream of a large 
wilderness area or perhaps a monu- 
ment to his term of office, to over- 
shadow the lives of those who had 
pioneered the country, built their 
homes and their factories and were 
then working out a program to per- 
petuate these communities and build 
a stable future. 

The record will show that if the 
park had been of the size recom- 
mended by the surveys made by na- 
tional park representatives, the econ- 
omy of the Olympic Peninsula would 
not have been disrupted. 

No man can tell what future gen- 
erations may wish. They may decide 
that national parks as a whole should 
be abolished, or they may decide that 
they all should be enlarged. That is 
something which the future will de- 
termine. As far as the Olympic Na- 
tional Park is concerned, the record 
of the people of the Olympic Penin- 


sula is an active living refutation of 


any argument that they will ask for 
any further elimination if the bouné- 
aries as they feel are proper should 
be adopted, or if an unbiased fact 
finding commission should make 4 
proper survey and recommend 
elimination, which would work to the 
benefit of all concerned. The record 
shows that these people want a sub- 
stantial national park—but they are 
vitally concerned and must oppose 2 
plan which completely disrupts. the 
economic stability of the communities 
founded on long range planning. 

The controversy regarding the 
boundaries of the Olympic National 
Park will never be settled until a 
unbiased study is made of the area by 
competent persons and their recom 
mendations enacted in the law by 
Congress. There should be no objec: 
tion by anyone for the creation o 
such a commission as proposed it 
H. R. 4053, now before Congress.— 
Andrew Severyns, attorney, Pott 
Angeles, Washington, and Lester 1. 
Parker, attorney, Aberdeen, Wash 
ington. 
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2/3/47 IMPOR TANT USES 
‘FOR THE SEAMAN IN FORESTRY WORK 


rm 
HN, 


¥ SEED BED PREPARATION... 


In tree growing, it is recognized today that a highly pulverized 
seed bed is reflected in a higher percentage of seed germination and 
a better, healthier, more uniform growth. The SEAMAN prepares a 


perfect seed-bed at a great saving in time and labor. 


Y LAND CLEARING... 


The SEAMAN, used to clear land, chops and mills its way 
through light underbrush, — either partially burying the debris to 
increase humus or leaving it on the ground for burning or removal. 
Where roots are a problem, the SEAMAN may be used to dig and 


throw them to the surface. 


Y MAKING AND MAINTAINING FIRE LINES... 


Equipped with special gears and tines, — the SEAMAN will 
clear a clean path through heavy underbrush. Saplings as thick as two 
inches in diameter are brought down and severed. Users state that 
with the SEAMAN, one man accomplishes the work of ten in a given 


period of time. Excellent in clearing for forest trails and roads. 


* CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
STABILIZED FOREST ROADS... 


The fastest, most thorough and most economical way to mix road 
materials is with the SEAMAN. No matter what the construction 


ye may be,— bituminous, 
Ta 


soil-cement, sand-clay, 
clay-gravel, calcium chlo- 
ride, or lime, —the SEA- 
MAN greatly cuts costs, 
effects a higher daily pro- 
duction and improves the 
load-bearing qualities of 
the road. 


. Send for 
Bulletin AF-25. 
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“SOUTHERN GLO” 
Timber Marking 
Paint 


Used for years—Tried and ap- 
proved. Many large timber land 
owners and Forestry Departments 
specify SOUTHERN GLO. 

Now available in two types. Paste 
for economy. Thin gallon for gallon 
with kerosene. Ready Mixed for con- 
venience. Shipped at spray viscosity. 

Both forms available in White, Red 

and Yellow for immediate shipment. 


Low in price and economical to use. 


Use the coupon and order direct from the manu- 
facturer in 5 gallon kits or minfmum cartons of 
four one-gallon cans. 





Paste White 
a4 Red 
. “5 Yellow 
. Ready Mixed White 
1 st Yellow 
Red 

Price—Paste $1.45 in 5’s 

1.60 in 1's 

Ready Mixed 1.30 in 5's 

1.45 in 1's 


Above prices F O B Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, S. C. 








A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


the ‘viedt'walscope 


Coin operated telescopes have developed a 
tremendous source of profits. A sure and 
steady income at Scenic Spots, Beaches, 
Airports, Resorts, Hotel Verandas and ev- 
erywhere people gather. 

New developments perfected in World 
War II have been embodied in the Terrestri- 
alscope making it an unsurpassed instru- 
ment for education and entertainment. It 
operates three minutes for a dime. Patrons 
stand in line to use it. 


EARNS UP TO $400.00 A MONTH 


WEIGHT: 250 Ibs. @ HEIGHT: 5 ft. @ 
Finished in flashing chromium and lustrous 
black @ Rugged design for many years of 
trouble-free and efficient service @ Pays for 
itself in a few months @ Tremendous source 
of profit for years to come @ Entirely self- 
contained and easy to install @ Impervious 
to weather conditions. 


TOTAL COST °$790.00 


Convenient terms of one-fourth down and 
18 equal monthly payments. 


EICHEL ELECTRONIC CORP. 


Evansville 8, Indiana 


Also makers of Tranquil Tone Coin op- 
erated radios and television units — coin 
operated radio kits — coin operated timers 
for washing machines, ironers, etc. 








AS we go to press, the House 
Appropriations Committee is consid- 
ering the budget for fiscal year 1949. 
Government witnesses have been 
heard on all Agriculture Department 
items and on some Interior Depart- 
ment items. The committee hopes to 
have an Agricultural Appropriations 
bill prepared by March 1. Govern- 
ment testimony was sympathetically 
received, but it is feared that efforts 
to slash federal expenditures in order 
to reduce taxes will result in some 
paring of conservation funds. 

A stumbling block in national park 
administration may be eliminated if 
S. 2132, introduced by Senator But- 
ler (Nebraska) on February 5, be- 
comes law. It provides for payments 
to states in lieu of taxes on national 
park and monument land. Following 
the Forest Service pattern, the bill 
would authorize payment of 25 per- 
cent of gross receipts from lands pri- 
marily under the jurisdiction of the 
Park Service. However, the bill stip- 
ulates that in no case shall such pay- 
ments exceed 40 percent of revenues 
derived by the counties. It also pro- 
vides for a national park land com- 
mission for approving land acquisi- 
tion, and authorizes an appropriation 
of $20,000,000, available at the rate 
of $1,250,000 a year for the purchase 
of private lands within park and mon- 
ument boundaries. 

Lack of payment to local govern- 
ments has been one of the reasons for 
local opposition to the Jackson Hole 
National Monument in Wyoming. 
Representative Barrett’s (Wyoming) 
bill, H.R. 1330, to abolish the monu- 
ment was killed in the House on Jan- 
uary 19 when objection was raised 
for the second time when it was called 
on the consent calendar. Under the 
rules of the House, the bill was strick- 
en from the calendar. 
1951, with similar intent, but with 
slightly different boundary adjust- 
ments, was introduced by Senator 
Robinson (Wyoming) on January 7. 

Objections raised on the consent 
calendar also defeated Congressman 
Bates’ (Massachusetts) bill, H.R. 
4108, to reduce the size of the Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Massachusetts. The bill hit its first 
snag on January 19 when the first 
objections were raised. It was blocked 
on February 3 when objected to for 
the second time. Two other bills, 


CONSERVATION 


By A. G. 


However, S.. 


IN CONGRESS 
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however, affect this refuge. H.R. 3578 
would eliminate three isolated tracts 
from the refuge. This is a compro- 
mise measure which is expected to be 
reported favorably by the Publie 
Lands Committee. The other, H.R. 
3487, to abolish the refuge entirely, 
apparently has little chance of being 
considered. 


On February 3, the House Public 
Lands Committee reported favorably 
on Representative D’Ewart’s (Mon- 
tana) bill, H.R. 4980, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to ae. 
quire state lands within the boun- 
daries of Glacier National Park. 

Enlargement of the Caribou Na. 
tional Forest in Idaho is being sought 
by Senator Dworshak (Idaho) in §. 
1037, introduced last April. The bil 
was favorably reported (Report No. 
877) by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and passed by 
the Senate with minor amendments 
on February 9. It provides for addi- 
tions of around 71,000 acres to the 
forest, 54,000 acres of which are ip 
private ownership and may be pur. 
chased at an average cost of $5 an 
acre. The other lands to be added 
are now in federal or state ownership. 

The Committee on Interior and In. 
sular Affairs mentioned above is the 
re-named Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands—the result of the passage 
of Senate Resolution 179. 


An interim report (No. 852) of the 
Special Committee to Study Problems 
of American Small Business indicates 
that although the Tongass National 
Forest in Alaska offers a tremendous 
source of wood for pulp and paper 
manufacture, lack of transportation 
facilities will result in little produc 
tion before the spring of 1951. The 
report also points to potential dan- 
gers to the fishing industry if logging 
and mill wastes are permitted to pol- 
lute or disturb stream beds. Plans 
developed by the Fish and Wildilfe 
Service and the Forest Service wil 
eliminate this hazard if followed. 

H.R. 5049, to reopen the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and 
the reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands to exploration, lo- 
cation, entry and disposition under 
the general mining laws was reported 
favorably (Report No. 1373) by the 
House Public Lands Committee on 
February 12. 
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_ LOGGING PROBLEMS 


Yes, the sturdy, versatile LOGGERS DREAM can help you 
lick those tough logging problems . . . quickly and profit- 
ably. Take a tip from the men who know logging and 

let a LOGGERS DREAM demonstrate how easily 

it can load more logs per day .. . which 

means more profits per day for you. 

Only Taylors LOGGERS 

DREAM can give you com- 

plete, worry-free opera- 

tion under almost 

any woods 

condition. 


MODELS 
for EVERY  \\ 
wooDs 
Situation is Sais a 4 


The New Loggers Dream, Jr. 


MODI m0 
DEL LR Uses the same power 


plant as the L and LR, but because of 


a reduction in speed ratio on the 


sprocket and chain drive power is in- 
creased. This unit accommodates up 
to 1500 feet of 58” main line on the 
main drum and 3,000 feet of 2” re- 
haul line. This unit was designed for 
certain sections of the country where 
it is impossible to reach logs at a 


closer range. 


MODEL LR—{dentical to Model L 


except that the LR model is a double 
drum machine constructed specifically 
for the job of long skids up to 800 
feet in length. By using the second 
drum as a rehaul, skidding can be ac- 
complished with a minimum crew and 


with speed and ease of operation. 


MODEL L—this model is designed 
for the same type of work as the JR. 
except with more capacity. Powered 
individually with the 100 h.p. V-8 
Ford industrial engine. As with the 
JR. model, skidding beyond 300 feet 
is not recommended. This model ‘is 
also a single-drum machine, but has a 
much higher line pull and other 


specifications are larger throughout. 


LOGGERS DREAM, J®.— aithough 


low in initial cost the JR. model com- 
bines power and speed so as to handle 
economically timber up to 12,000 
pounds in weight. Used as combina- 
tion skidder and loader if skid dis- 
tance does not exceed 300 feet. The 
JR. model, through a direct drive 
shaft arrangement, utilizes the truck 


engine as a power plant. 


Write us about your particular logging problem 


Taylor will help you find the answer 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 


Home Office and Factory: LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
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TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 





Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 


BALDWIN - GEORGIA 


4, GROW: XMAS 
Bee TREES 


We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Piaatiag 
Stock 
Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Loge 4 


blants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, 
ther iand-owner. rp TREES ARE GROW. 


{NG IN ALL 48 8T 
Write for Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 


Guide, and sompicte Punting Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 




















« Indiana, Penna. 





WOODSEED, LTD. 


Certified Tree Seeds of 
North America 
Special Collections Made 
Import and Export 


POST OFFICE BOX 647 
SALEM, OREGON, U. 8S. A. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








For killing 
and prevent- 


TREE PAINT 





en 








TREE SURGERY | }tfe71" 
SUPPLIES | {orc pwie: 





wounds. 


ates | BARTLETT MFG.CO.|L. 
CORRZYND G.CO.; LIQUID 


= 


3019 E GRAND BLVD.] 1 gal. 5 gal. 
DETROIT, MICH.) $2.25 $8.25 





f.o.b. Detroit 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 











Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


yerrgee MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. Fryeburg, Maine 








TIMBER ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK, edit- 
ed by Howard J. Hansen. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York City. 882 pages, 
illus. Price $10. 

Bringing under one cover the lat- 
est information necessary to the de- 
sign of wood structures, this hand- 
book is a ready reference for the de- 
signing engineer and an excellent 
source of reference for courses in 
timber engineering. In its twenty 
chapters, each supported by illustra- 
tions and tabular presentations of es- 
sential data, it covers all the woods 
in use in the United States. 

More than half the book is devoted 
to safe loads for beams of all sizes, 
based on current stress recommenda- 
tions of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The author is chairman of the com- 
mittee on timber structures, A.S.C.E., 
and at present professor of mechanics 
at the University of Florida. 


GuiE TO INFORMATION ABOUT 
SwEDEN, by Naboth Hedin. Pub- 
lished by The American Swedish 
News Exchange, Inc., New York 
City 20. 61 pages. Price 25 cents. 
This is a compilation of references 

to books and articles on the resources, 
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economics, social life and culture of 
Sweden, arranged systematically ac- 
cording to subject matter. The list- 
ing is confined to material written in 
English, and is an excellent guide for 
the student, businessman and author. 


ELEMENTS OF SOIL CONSERVATION, by 
Hugh Hammond Bennett. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com. 
pany, New York City 18. 406 
pages, illus. Price $3.20. 

Soil conservation is the youngest 
of the agricultural sciences. Conse- 
quently very few books suitable for 
a comprehensive study of the subject 
or for use as texts for students have 
been published. In this new text, 
the chief of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service presents the problems of 
soil erosion and soil exhaustion and 
tested methods of solving soil prob- 
lems through modern techniques. 
Questions providing material for 
classroom discussion follow each 
chapter and the book contains a help- 
ful list of correlated visual aids—mo- 
tion pictures and film strips. 


THE FLAME Birps, by Robert Porter 
Allen. Published by Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York City. 
333 pages, illus. Price $3.50. 
This is a popularly written account 

of the author’s scientific quest of the 
roseate spoonbill, which has returned 
to the jungle-like environment of the 
Florida Bay and Texas Gulf regions. 
Colonies of the inordinately shy pink 
birds were discovered and studied, 
and the adventures of the author and 
his companion and what they learned 
regarding the hitherto unknown be- 
havior of this rare species of bird 
life make an entertaining and in- 
formative story. 


Woodland Management 
(From page 124) 


into the discussions of the subject 
matter. They were shown how to pile 
native lumber for seasoning so as to 
reduce warping and shrinking i in use, 
woods practices were discussed with 
particular emphasis on leaving pro- 
ductive woodlands following logging, 
and methods of sawing to eliminate 
waste were demonstrated. 
Experience has shown Duncan that 
follow-up material is desirable to help 
carry the benefits of the schools 
through the year. Each “student” is 
put on a mailing list to receive pub- 
lications and bulletins dealing with 
mill operations and woods practice. 
The first schools in Kansas reached 
about one-third of the state’s 250 
small sawmill operators. Numerous 
requests have been received for addi- 





tional schools, with the result that 
sawmill school organization is now 
an important part of the extension 
forester’s program. 

By thus bringing the problems of 
the landowner and the mill operator 
together for solution, the schools are 
mutually beneficial. Millmen are bet- 
ter able to understand the landown- 
ers’ reasons for certain forestry prac- 
tices, and because they see benefits 
accruing to themselves through con- 
servative management of woodlands 
they are more likely to follow cutting 
specifications. 

For information regarding the es- 
tablishment of such schools, readers 
are urged to get in touch with their 
state extension foresters or local 
farm forester. 
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=WILEY hooks on Forestry= 


THE TIMBER ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK 
Edited by HOWARD J. HANSEN, Professor of Mechanics, 
University of Florida 

This comprehensive book is a reliable source of 
basic information for men engaged in forestry 
and related fields. It presents the results of re- 
search of the past ten years on the use of wood 
as a structural material. All the woods used in 
this country are covered. Professor Hansen in- 
cludes the latest information on the design of 
wood structures, and all available formulas for 
timber designs. He also gives step-by-step ex- 


amples showing how to design a given item. 


1948 882 Pages $10.00 


LUMBER 

By NELSON C. BROWN, Professor of Forest Utilization, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University 
For everyone interested in boosting the produc- 
tion of lumber. This comprehensive book covers 
every phase of the industry—from forest to for- 
eign trade. Includes discussions of such subjects 
as saw timber resources, manufacture of lumber, 


conditioning, the small sawmill, export, etc. 


1947 344 Pages $4.25 











PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE, 5th Ed. 
By RALPH C. HAWLEY, Morris K. Jessup Professor of 
Silviculture, Yale University 

A practical, thorough book that discusses two 
of the three main branches of silviculture: re- 
production methods and intermediate cuttings. 
The new edition has been completely revised, 
and portions have been rewritten to give ex- 
pression to new knowledge and modern interpre- 


tations of old principles. 


1947 371 Pages $4.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF SILVICULTURE 
UPON AN ECOLOGICAL BASIS 


By the late JAMES W. TOUMEY 

Second Edition revised by CLARENCE F. KORSTIAN, 
Director of Duke Forest and Dean, Duke University School 
of Forestry 


Long considered as a standard in its field, this 
book is now available in a Revised Printing by 
Professor Korstian. His changes have been 
largely editorial; however, the section on ab- 
sorption of soil water is enlarged to include the 
latest information The book is now completely 
up to date, offering a thorough presentation of 
silvics, forest ecology, and foundations of silvi- 


culture. 


November 1947 473 Pages $5.00 


° Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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cost. There will be no unnecessary 
duplication of work, the livestock in- 
dustry will be saved from year to 
year unnecessary expansion of the 
administrative unit, and best of all 
there will be real cooperation in the 
future in determining policies to be 
followed. I wonder if it is not time 
that someone took a searching look 
at the appropriations for the Forest 
Service. Perhaps it too could be 
boiled down considerably so that 
there would be fewer swivel-chair 
experts and more men out in the 
field doing a constructive job of 
range management and range im- 
provement.” . 

Mr. Watts, in his reply, stated, “It 
is important to keep in mind a basic 
principle that must be observed 
wherever a public resource is in- 
volved—the principle that people 
who use such public resources are 
exercising a privilege and not an 
absolute right to the exclusion of 
others. This is much the same 
whether public lands, public roads, 
public streams, or other state or fed- 
eral property is involved.” 

Encouraged by the success with 
which the locks of Samson had been 
trimmed from the head of the help- 
less Grazing Service, the livestock in- 
dustry was ready for the next cus- 
tomer. 

Vigorous, continued and _ unre- 
strained clamor in opposition to nec- 
essary reductions in livestock pro- 
posed by the Forest Service, such as 
was published in the National Wool 
Grower of November 1946, finally led 
to a rebuttal by John C. Spencer, 
U. S. regional forester at Denver 
Colorado, an outstanding adminis- 
trator imbued with the traditions of 
fairness to all public interests through 
his thirty-six years of service. In an 
address before a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Livestock and Agriculture 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
he said: “During the past two years 
there has been a veritable broadside 
of criticism from certain segments 
of the public aimed at Forest Service 
grazing policies throughout the west- 
ern states. This criticism has orig- 
inated largely with those representing 
themselves as spokesmen for the live- 
stock industry. At the same time 
and in these same western states, 
there is being fomented a movement 
to transfer most of the federally- 
owned lands initially to the several 
states, and ultimately to private own- 
ership. The connection and pattern 
is perfectly obvious. Many individ- 


The Case of the Public Range 


(From page 118) 


uals, in fact, have publicly criticized 
Forest Service range management 
methods, then used their own criti- 
cisms as an argument for the private 
acquisition of lands now belonging 
to the nation.” 

He then outlined the interlocking 
public interests at stake in the con- 
trol of overgrazing, emphasizing the 
importance of the stockmen’s own in- 
terest in the preservation of the range 
and the building up of carrying ca- 
pacity by wise regulation of use. 
With considerable forthrightness 
Spencer designated the intemperate 
statements which had occasioned his 
talk as the utterances of “rabble 
rousers.” The livestock interests 
seized on this phrase as an insult and 
brought pressure to bear for Spen- 
cer’s dismissal. But public interest 
was aroused—and Spencer is still on 
the job. Demands were then for- 
mulated by the stockmen for a con- 
gressional investigation of the Forest 
Service. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
was enlisted in this drive to secure 
private title to the grazing lands. In- 
cluded in an amendment to a policy 
statement on public lands issued in 
1946, were these words: “. . . in or- 
der to attain the highest use and full- 
est conservation of the grazing re- 
sources of public lands, private own- 
ership should be re-established as the 
ultimate objective in government land 
policy.” 

Typical of the opposition to this 
was the following statement issued 
by the Ogden, Utah, Chamber of 
Commerce: “A dismal experience en- 
dured by our community reveals that 
livestock interests can’t be depended 
upon to treat grazing lands in a man- 
ner that safeguards neighboring 
communities from alternate flood and 
drought. In recent years we were 
required in self protection to pur- 
chase privately-owned grazing lands 
in the mountain east of our city and 
to give these lands to the federal gov- 
ernment so the Forest Service could 
control and correct erosion caused 
by overgrazing, a condition threaten- 
ing the security of our water supply. 
Our community will perish if our 
watersheds are destroyed.” 

The stockmen’s line of action on 
the last bastion of range conserva- 
tion in the West became clear in 
January 1947, during the annual con- 
vention of the National Livestock 
Association at Phoenix, Arizona. In 
a resolution bitterly attacking the 
Forest Service, the convention called 


for (1) a congressional investigation 
of the administration of national for. 
est grazing lands, (2) a moratorium 
on reductions in livestock permits 
until the investigation was completed, 
(3) preparation of legislation for 
congressional enactment “to provide 
a survey of forest lands and the 
transfer of these lands chiefly valu- 
able for grazing to the Taylor Graz 
ing Service,” and (4) that lands “so 
transferred shall carry the existing 
preferences of lease or permit and 
be subject to all the provisions of the 
Taylor Act for lease and sale.” 

The Forest Service was accused by 
the stockmen of “subterfuge of range 
protection” in making cuts or trans- 
fers of permits and of being a “self- 
made, self-interpreted and_ self-exe 
cuted type of bureaucratic adminis. 
tration . . . a detriment to our form 
of government in causing widespread 
dissatisfaction among forest permit 


_ tees.” 


Following the precedent estab- 
lished in the West during the inves- 
tigation of 1926, the only testimony 
which was given emphasis during 
the hearings conducted last summer 
by a subcommittee of the House Pub- 
lic Lands Committee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Frank A. Barrett of Wyo- 
ming, was that inimical to the Forest 
Service control of grazing. 

Congressional inquiries such as 
these are intended to produce a pro- 
gram for the guidance of Congress. 
Perhaps Senator Robertson of Utah, 
was premature when, in his bill, S. 
1945, introduced but not passed in 
the last Congress, he proposed that 
commissions be appointed from each 
state whose duty it would be to de- 
termine with reference to all publicly 
owned lands (national forests, graz- 
ing lands and all other categories) 
what lands were primarily valuable 
for grazing. These lands were then 
to be ceded to the states or sold to 
private owners. This position was 
reiterated on September 4, 1947, by 
Governor Hunt of Wyoming. 

Legislation was introduced in the 
80th Congress by Senator Pat Me- 
Carran of Nevada (S. 28), to make 
the director and associate director of 
the grazing branch of the Bureau of 
Land Management a political ap- 
pointee subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, in order once and for all to 
prevent the Grazing Service of the 
Department of the Interior from 
exercising the independence of politi- 
cal pressure which has enabled it to 
protect public interests against pri 
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vate greed. This same bill re-estab- 
lishes the discontinued local offices 
of Registers of the General Land 
Office, perhaps to take care of the 
contemplated future dispositions of 
the public domain to private pur- 
chasers. This bill was unanimously 
approved by the Senate Committee on 
Public lands on May 13, 1947, Senate 
Report 165, despite the fact that it 
was disapproved by both the Burean 
of the Budget and by Undersecretary 
of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, 
the only two federal agencies which 
reported on it. Both agencies upheld 
the principle that secretarial appoint- 
ments for merit were indispensable 
in securing sound technical adminis- 
tration of natural resources. 

This is only one of the new bills 
already introduced by Senator Mc- 
Carran for his committee. S. 2 would 
divert ten percent of the total re- 
ceipts from all sources of national 
forest income for range improve- 
ments within such forests in the states 
where the revenue was produced. 
This would give the stockmen in Ore- 
gon and Washington quife a lift in 
a region whose chief resource is the 
heavy stands of Douglasfir timber. 
S. 31 would amend the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act by giving absolute power to 
the advisory boards within each graz- 
ing district to veto any increase in 
the grazing fees proposed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. No chances 
are being taken in this matter. Pri- 
vate control by the stockmen of the 
amount of the fees must be assured. 

In S. 34 power is given to sixty 
percent, by number, of the properly 
qualified users of any grazing district 
to secure upon petition the dissolu- 
tion of the district or of any portion 
of it. Decision as to other public 
interests which might be prejudiced 
by this abandonment of regulatory 
control is thus to be entrusted to the 
stockmen. 

The text of the hearings held by 
Mr. Barrett’s committee this summer 
were not published and probably nev- 
er will be exposed to public perusal 
and analysis. But on Oct. 8, 1947, 
this committee “summed up” its study 
by making six proposals to Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton Anderson for 
changes in administrative procedure 
and regulation. Of these, four were 
capable of acceptance, but the re- 
maining two were denied by the Sec- 
retary as being contrary to public 


interests. Of these, one reads as fol- 


lows: “Effective immediately and ex- 
tending for a three-year ‘test’ period, 
there shall be no reductions made in 


permits.” This measure would deprive 
the public of protection against ero- 


sion of crucial areas. Furthermore, 
the Secretary brought out that the 
actual reductions so bitterly com. 
plained of by selected witnesses 
amounted in 1948, for all national 
forests, to but seven-tenths of one per. 
cent for cattle and 3.8 percent for 
sheep, while for 1949 cattle would be 
reduced but 2.8 percent and sheep 3 
percent, and for 1950 cattle 3.8 per. 
cent and sheep 3.2 percent. 


The second proposal rejected by 
the Secretary would “establish and 
put into operation a system of impar. 
tial appeal boards designed to repre- 
sent fully the interests of the general 
public as well as the permittees and 
the Forest Service so far as grazing 
and livestock operations are con- 
cerned.” 


The Secretary rightly stated that 
the intention of such a regulation was 
to set up boards with authority for 
final decisions relating to the gov- 
ernment’s own property, the public 
range. Advisory boards as they now 
exist—yes. But boards with govern. 
mental powers—that is a different 
story. Were the stockmen to succeed 
in securing this one concession, either 
by administrative ruling or by the 
passage of a congressional act, the 
power which they seek would pass 
from the people to the livestock in- 
terests. 

Meanwhile, a report on the western 
range policies was issued by one Rex 
L. Nicholson in July 1946, in which, 
with the practically unanimous sup- 
port of western livestock interests, 
the recommendation was made that 
grazing fees per cow month should 
be raised from five to eight cents, 
but that legislation should be enacted 
by the Congress which would estab- 
lish the principle that fees should be 
“reasonable” and “shall take into ac- 
count the extent to which such dis- 
tricts yield public benefits over and 
above those accruing to the users of 
the forage resources for livestock 
purposes.” This law was enacted on 
Aug. 6, 1947, as Public Law 376, 80th 
Congress, and the increases in graz- 
ing fees were put into effect. 

What does this mean? Throughout 
the report and the debate on this bill 
the principle was emphasized that the 
charge for grazing should be based 
solely on returning the cost of ad- 
ministration without any considera- 
tion of the value of the forage. Stock- 
men were quite willing to pay three 
cents more per cow a month on the 
range as the price of embodying this 
“guiding principle” in the law of the 
land. Meanwhile, on the national for- 
ests, all commercial resources includ- 
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ing forage continue to be sold at their 
true market value. It then happens 
that the same stockmen who pay eight 
cents for a cow on the public domain 
are paying a little over thirty-six cents 
for the same animal when it crosses 
the line into a national forest. Does 
this explain.the motive behind the 
drive against Forest Service person- 
nel and policies? 

Looking at the situation squarely, 
the problem resolves itself to this: 
either these grazing lands of the West 
must be conserved, retained as na- 
tional property, and their cover re- 
stored by an efficient, non-political 
federal service, or else they may as 
well be abandoned to the control of 
the special interest represented by the 
livestock industry, regardless of the 
consequences. Is the nation—and 
particularly the West—prepared to 
accept this alternative? 

In October, 1944, a Committee on 
Postwar Agricultural Policy of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities issued a report in 
which this statement appears: “It is 
necessary to unify the responsibility 
for the use, management, and con- 
servation of federal grazing lands by 
placing their supervision under one 
organization of the federal govern- 
ment.” But the committee, in its re- 
port and personally, refrained from 
indicating a choice as to the agency 
which should shoulder the respon- 
sibility. 

In May, 1926, during the contro- 
versy over Senator Stanfield’s pro- 
posals, the writer published an article 
in the Journal of Forestry in which 
he drew certain conclusions as to the 
policies which should guide the future 
disposition of our remaining public 
lands. The experience of the last 
twenty years appears to justify a re- 
petition of his concluding paragraph: 

“If any lesson is to be drawn from 
this situation it is the need for pub- 
lic opinion to demand a rational solu- 
tion of the policy of future use of our 
public domain regardless of depart- 
mental precedent or desires. This 
question will not be settled by merely 
taking the lines of least resistance, 
saddling the Interior Department 
with new and unfamiliar duties and 
at the same time creating duplicating 
bureaus of grazing in two depart- 
ments on adjoining public areas. 
Grazing administration will be put 
on a sound basis only when it is 
placed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture where all existing similar work 
has been developed and is now car- 
tied on.” 


Do these conclusions still hold 
good? 
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Why Emil Planted Trees 
(From page 119) 


“Now look close,” he said, his 
voice speeding up with excitement. 
“I wrap the comb about the bud— 
like this.” 


The uncut edge was coiled around 
his index finger, giving it the appear- 
ance of a small head wearing a tall 
crown. Deliberately he bent the 
crown points outward from the cen- 
ter, to about a 30-degree angle. Hold- 
ing the protected finger straight up, 
Emil extended his hand to within a 
few inches of my face. 


“Now,” he said, and his teeth re- 
mained tightly clenched as he fin- 
ished the sentence, “Let me see some 
deer eat that!” 

All winter, Emil had been collect- 
ing scraps of tin—old snuff signs 
and tobacco signs, large cans—any- 
thing that would make a protective 
comb for his trees. In his spare 


time he had been manufacturing the 
combs, as testified by several card. 
board boxes full which he hauled out 
to show us. 

“But you have to put them on 
every fall and take them off again 
in the spring, every year, don’t you?” 
I asked. 

“Not every year,” he smiled. “Just 
till the buds get high enough so the 
deer don’t reach them.” 

Here was a man to whom tree 
planting was a purpose in life. But 
why should a fellow, well along in 
his fifty’s, be planting trees that 
could not possibly be of much use 
to him in his lifetime? Why hadn't 
he done as many others had done 
when the deer blasted their hopes? 
What kept his hope alive? 

Emil’s answer came quickly, “I 
have two sons.” 


Maple Syrup — Luxury Product 
(From page 110) 


once the lid has been screwed on the 
can at the boiling house—$5 to $6.50. 
Half-gallon cans sold for $3.50 to 
$4.50, and quarts for $2 to $3 at 
the farm. 


As one drives along U. S. Highway 
7, approaching Danville Green, in 
northern Vermont, there is a neat ap- 
pearing farmhouse beside the road, 
with a painted sign announcing “Ma- 
ple Syrup for Sale.” The widow- 
woman who owns the place and op- 
erates a successful dairy, has sold 
more than 800 gallons of maple syrup 
since last April, mostly to tourists 
who stopped and picked up the 
goods themselves. The cash value of 
these sales amounted to about $5,500! 

Of course the owner did not pro- 
duce all this merchandise; actually 
she bought about two-thirds of the 
volume sold from her neighbors who 
lived off the paved highway, and 
whose reputations for making good 
products were well known to her. 
In the past year, her experience, and 
that of most other farmers and coun- 
try merchants, has indicated that ma- 
ple sugar, or at least maple syrup, has 
become a luxury item. All that is 
required to sell it at a high price is 
to devise ways of letting the public 
know how and where it can be ob- 
tained. The ubiquitous tourist, with 
his well-known penchant for living 
off the country—paying through the 


nose while so doing—probably of 
fers the surest promise of continued 
prosperity among sugar makers. 

In Boston the other day a friend 
discussed with an economist em- 
ployed by the Federal Reserve Bank 
the question of probable price trends 
in the field of maple products. The 
economist said he regarded maple 
syrup as being much like cranberries 
—a luxury article liked by just about 
everybody, capable of being produced 
in tremendous volume, yet by reason 
of costs and difficulties of produe- 
tion, always in short supply. There- 
fore, he looked for fair to high prices 
for both to be maintained. 

So let us watch for the first real 
thaw of March, and when it arrives, 
let us fare forth into the sugar bush 
with sledge loads of freshly scalded 
buckets, covers and spouts. In for- 
mer years one of the most onerous 
tasks was to bore the tapholes, with 
brace and bit; this year one can buy 
a portable gas engine-driven tapping 
machine which cuts the time to 4 
few seconds at each tree instead of 
three or four minutes. When the 
sap begins to run we shall need to use 
a horse team for gathering, for this 
phase of sugaring does not lend it- 
self to mechanization. As Uncle Ed 
used to remark, with mild disgust, 
“You scatter buokets and _ begin 
gathering sap, with snow up to the 
britchin’ on a tall hoss, but by the 
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time you get done the mud is two 
feet deep.” 

Part of the cost of good maple 
syrup is unsparing cleanliness—care- 
fully scalded buckets, spouts, covers, 
evaporator pans and all tanks and 
other containers. Trees must be 
tapped anew each year, and after a 
week of thawing weather one should 
ream out all tapholes with a bit to 
remove mould fungi which otherwise 
would darken the color of the prod- 
uct. Sap must be gathered promptly 
and boiled as soon as possible, since 
it tends to sour quickly when tem- 
peratures are mild. 

Cans and boiling equipment should 
be tin-plate but never made of terne 
plate, since this material contains 
lead, which may get into the product 
and ruin its marketability. Tanks 
and buckets may be made of gal- 
vanized iron. In addition to the 
thermometer, such as Uncle Ed used, 
your modern sugar maker has a 
Beaume hygrometer with which he 
can ascertain the exact point at which 
boiling syrup will cool to weigh 
exactly eleven pounds a gallon. When 
that point is reached he pours the hot 
liquid directly into cans of desired 
capacity, screws covers on tightly, 
and his product is ready for the mar- 
ket. 

If a user in Washington or some 
other warmish city fails to keep an 
opened can of maple syrup in his 
refrigerator the contents will become 
mouldy. All he need do in such a 
contingency is to place the syrup in 
a saucepan, bring to a boil and skim 
away the mould froth. The container 
should be scalded out if it is to be 
used again, but the syrup is as good 
as ever, albeit slightly different in 
flavor. These flavor variations are 
indistinguishable by you or me. In 
fact, the differences in taste as be- 
tween light colored and dark maple 
products are matters for the experts 
to argue about. In our book maple 
syrup—or sugar—always is good, re- 
gardless of color. And anyone own- 


ing 200 or more tappable maple trees . 


in the northern section of New York 
or New England can have a lot of 
fun and make a bit of cash by 
sugaring. 
Thinning Young Aspen Pays 

Aspen stands, which generally 
come in as thick as the hair on a 
dog’s back, can be improved by thin- 
ning that will leave crop trees spaced 
from seven to nine feet apart, accord- 
ing to a study recently completed in 
northern Minnesota by the Pike Bay 
Experimental Forest. Tests made 
show that this will increase the yield 
of future cuts. 
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TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW 
50 Cents 


An unusually interesting, handy, pocket size book of 99 attractive strip 
drawings by Calvin Fader whose work has appeared in AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine. This book of drawings pictures 38 hardwoods, 38 evergreens, and 
in addition, 23 famous American trees such as the Cambridge Elm, the Charter 
Oak, the oldest tree, the Nation’s Christmas Tree and others important in 
American history. This instructive book of drawings is especially appealing 
to boys and girls. Size 3 x 84%”. 72 pages. 


Order From 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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OFFICIAL 
U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 


also 
UNIFORMS 
FOR ROUGH FIELD WEAR 
Fabrics now available. 
Write for Latest Prices. 
* 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 60 Years 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 
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MAPLE SYRUP 
NEW CROP AVAILABLE SOON 
FROM 


FOUR SPRINGS FARM 
Danville, Vermont 


Watch this magazine for particulars. 











TRIANGLE L RANCH 


BUFORD, COLO. 
Riding camp for girls in White River National Forest 


in high Rockies. Fishing in mountain streams and 
lakes. Trail riding from our gate direct into primitive 
area. Two- and three-day pack-trips. Handcrafts and 
minor sports. Careful sunervision. 


Mrs. Robert K. Potter, Director. Until June {5th ad- 
dress ¢/o San Luis Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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Connecticut 
(From page 121) 


Ten percent of forest land is state 
owned. As elsewhere in the North- 
east, such ownership tends to follow 
public pressure—the lands becoming 
playgrounds rather than demonstra- 
tions of multiple use forestry. Barring 
this, they are well managed. Seven 
hundred thousand acres are held by 
farmers and are usually handled by 
the savings’ bank method. Their trees 
are sold off for a lump sum as eco- 
nomic pressure warrants and neglected 
between times. Farm foresters have 
made a dent in this custom, but only 
a dent. 

Fifty-nine percent of the forest 
ownership comes under the heading 
of “corporations, estates, and _ insti- 
tutions.” About this class it is diffi- 
cult to make generalizations. The 
22.000 acres of the New Haven Water 
Company are under expert care, and 
the same is true of the Yale Forest at 
Union. But the great uncertainty with 
estates is that their ownership is un- 
stable. It is a Connecticut custom for 
land to change hands every genera- 
tion or so. If the land were held for 








ASSETS 

Cae... _.. $27,285.89 
Accounts Receivable _ 3,748.28 
Accrued [Interest Receiv- 

able __ 319.24 
Inventories an 10,715.67 
Deferred Charges _ 3,843.90 
Endowment Fund (Includ- 

ing Real Estate __ _ 298,547.40 
Furniture and Equipment 3,312.81 


TOTAL $347,773.19 


EXPENSE 


Financial Statement 
The American Forestry Association 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1947 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Accounts Payable $ 16,674.40 
Deferred Income 48,872.11 
Reserve for Retirement In- 

surance and Forest Pro- 

gram - 19,703.54 
Surplus 262,523.14 

TOTAL $347,773.19 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE SEVEN MONTHS PERIOD 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1947* 





American Forests 
Magazine __ 


Forester’s Office 


TOTAL 





General Administration. $19,409.51 


Membership _....--__ 


*On January 20, 1947 the Directors ch d the op 
to a calendar year. Therefore the next statement will be for the full year of 1948. 


INCOME 

Membership Dues $40,297.68 

Advertising 12,094.63 

33,623.77 Interest 5,433.98 
18,475.43 Donations 5,028.25 
6,324.31 Miscellaneous 3,001.29 
Forester’s Office 151.00 

Sale of Publications 1,722.30 

Operating Deficit 10,103.89 

$77,833.02 TOTAL $77,833.02 





of the Association from a fiscal 

















its timber growing possibilities this 
probably would not be the case. But 
lands are held for other reasons; and 
unless some special effort is made to 
develop them they probably eat up 
more in taxes than they supply ip 
revenue. The owner dies, moves 
away, or loses interest; and the wood. 
lot remains to suffer. 

To assume that under such form 
of ownership trees can be grown on 
a hundred year rotation is an illu 
sion. Nor will the view be expressed 
here that anyone can grow hardwood 
sawlogs from seedlings and sprouts 
at a profit. The best that can be done 
is to make intelligent use of what is 
growing, and thereby contribute mos 
fully to the welfare of the people. 

One scheme proposed for this end 
is for the federal government to ae- 
quire by lease or purchase all wood- 
lots and manage them, on the theory 
that only it can afford the money and 
the time. Another choice is to hound 
and harass the landowner with laws 
and threats—a plan, in Connecticut, 
only slightly more unpopular than it 
is futile. A third alternative is to 
make the management of a woodlot 
a profitable business, whose reward 
is not freedom from jail but extra 
money in the pocket. 

The Forest and Park Association 
has made the last choice its chief con- 
cern and has organized the forest 
cooperative known as Connwood. The 
program consists in developing new 
and better markets for low-grade 
hardwoods. Most of the lumber 
needed will always have to be im 
ported; but the diverse * industries 
create many specialized uses. The 
charcoal industry has hung on as an 
adjunct of the brick and brass fae- 
tories, and the redesigning of kilns 
could bring it back into prominence. 
Hydrolysis of wood for fertilizer and 
cattle feed is still in the experimental 
stage; but if it can be done cheaply 
enough a large market will have been 
created. Fuelwood has remained im- 
portant and became increasingly 80 
during the war. A woodburning stove, 
as cheap and as efficient as a coal 
furnace, has been designed and put 
on the market. 

However the most promising out 
let for low-grade hardwoods is pulp- 
wood. The announcement made ip 
April, 1945, that these were accept 
able to a New York mill made every 
woodlot owner a potential logger. 
Connwood now ships sixty cords 4 
week; and hopes eventually to extend 
its marketing service to cover all types 
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s best seller KNOWING YOUR TREES 


tion 


rest By G. H. COLLINGWOOD and WARREN D. BRUSH 
The 
or THIS is the first time this edition has been offered. Enlarged to include 150 important Ameri- 


rade ; ” ‘ ; : : ; 
be can Trees, 50 more than in the last edition, this beautiful and informative book is now more 


im- graphically illustrated than ever before. More than 800 illustrations include actual photographs 
The of each tree, its leaf, bark, flower and fruit, along with complete descriptions of their range, 
; an habits, uses and identifying characteristics. 

fac: 

ilns THIS new edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES is just the book tree lovers everywhere 
nee. 
and 


ntal colorful cover and dust jacket. Cloth bound, size 12 x 834". 312 pages. 
aply 
een 
im: — ee ceeey Ge Gee Gee ey ey ee eg SE SSeS aa —_— 


y $0 


ove, ORDER FORM 


al 
: - To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
P 919 - 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


have been waiting for. Designed for reading convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with 





out: 
ulp- Please send __._. copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES. 


> iD 
ept: I enclose $__. _.. ($5 per copy, postpaid). 
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Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
— 
trong, 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 


























Free 
Catalog 


Just off the Press 


Fully illustrated, 
showing special 
footwear and 
clothing for fish- 
ermen and camp- 
ers, also special 
fishing tackle. 


L. L. Bean, Ine. 
Freeport Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and 
Camping Specialties 


BRANDT’S 
ALL-METAL PERMANENT non-rust- 
ing, non-corrosive markers and tags 
for every arborcultural requirement. 
No expensive tools or machines re- 
quired for PERMANENTLY applying any data desired 
Write for Folders. 
MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 
543 8. LaSalle St. Aurora, Ill., U.S.A. 








Save-the- 


Send 10 cents each for these 

attractively illustrated pam- 

phiets: “A Living Link ia 

History,”’ by John C. Mer- 

riam... ‘Trees, Shrubs and 

Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,”” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members —send for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 








of wood products. Connwood will 
refuse to serve whomever fails to fol- 
low good cutting practices, and thus 
hopes to avoid the paradox that good 
markets inevitably lead to forest dev- 
astation. Apparently the ingenuity 
and vision of the frontier live on as 
Connecticut seeks to use what her 
pioneers feared and destroyed. 

In his 1945 report the Chief of the 
United States Forest Service called 
for legislation to keep forest lands 
“reasonably productive.” Are Con- 
necticut’s 1,907,000 acres of wood- 
land “reasonably productive”? The 
most acute problem is what to do 
with the 300,000 cords of low-grade 
hardwood that grows every year and 
were better removed in thinnings. In 
addition, there is a net increase of 75 


million board feet in volume and 
three thousand acres in area each 
year. Growth rates cannot be com. 
pared to those of southern pine or 
Douglasfir types, since an annual in. 
crement of 150 board feet to the acre 
is a good average for oak. But qual. 
ity aside and considering their his. 
tory, Connecticut’s forests are more 
than reasonably productive; they are 
almost embarrassingly so. 

Along with the gain in area and 
volume is a gain in esteem that is 
harder to measure. More and more 
citizens seek the rural districts for 
healthful recreation and living. There 
they come in contact with the forest 
and gradually recognize it for what 
it is—the greatest natural beauty and 
resource of their rocky little state. 


A Foundation for the Forest 
(From page 126) 


making available to the forestry com- 
mittee of the United Nations’ Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture the 
services of its secretary, Tom Gill, to 
assist in the preparation of the com- 
mittee’s report on the world forest sit- 
uation. As a part of this assistance, 
the Foundation later underwrote the 
printing and distribution of 20,000 
copies of the report in order that its 
world findings might be more widely 
available. 

In this connection mention should 
be made of an inter-American project 
carried out in cooperation with the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation. 
This was a survey by Tom Gill of the 
forest resources of the Caribbean 
countries. The study covered a pe- 
riod of three years and brought to- 
gether little known facts about forest 
resources to our south that seem des- 
tined to play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the forest economy of the 
Americas and of the world. They are 
incorporated in a book by Mr. Gill 
entitled “Tropical Forests of the Car- 
ibbean.” 


Thus, by a three-way course of de. 
veloping professional leadership, of 
building public and scientific knowl 
edge and of direct project action and 
cooperation, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation has spread 
its interest and support across the 
field of forest conservation and has 
become a vital influence in keeping 
American forestry on the march to- 
wards broader horizons and _ ever 
larger accomplishments. When its 
founder at the turn of the century 
first became interested in the national 
need for forest conservation, Ameri- 
can forestry was in its seedling stage. 
To appraise fully his contributions 
through the pioneer years and those 
of his two sons through the Founda- 
tion in later years would be to attempt 
the impossible, so widespread has 
been the influence of their labors and 
benefactions. But it can be said that 
no finer example of family interest 
and public service, free of any mo- 
tives of selfish gain, is to be found 
in the forest history of America. 





AUTHORS 





Ovin BuTLer (A Foundation for the Forest) is editor-in-chief of 
AMERICAN Forests and executive director of The American Forestry 
Association. H. H. CHapMAn (The Case of the Public Range) was Har- 
riman Professor of Forest Management at the Yale School of Forestry 
until his retirement several years ago. ANWYL Evans (Fantasy Flowers) 
writes of the region in which he lives, Phoenix, Arizona. A. G. HALL 
(Why Emil Planted Trees) is associate editor of AMERICAN FORESTS. 
Henry S. KERNAN (The Forest Frontier in Connecticut) was regional 
consultant on the Forest Resource Appraisal and now lives in South 
Worcester, New York, where he is managing his own forest. CLAUDE 
M. Kreiwer (Trout for the Millions) is a well-known California writer 
whose main hobby is trout fishing. Joun B. Woops (Maple Syrup— 
Luxury Product), nationally known forester, lists maple sugaring as 
one of his many interests. He divides his time between his farm in 
Vermont, Washington, D. C., and the Pacific Northwest. 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization—educational in 
character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The MORE THAN half a century 
History ago American men and wom- 

en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless de- 
Out of 
their efforts came a collective force—The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national in- 


fluence in 1882. 


struction that was taking place. 


The Tuus The American Forestry 
Record Association has a long rec- 
ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 
States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nationwide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservatior. poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


The 
Support 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state of the Union and in foreign 
throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 


countries 


by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of 
education. 
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